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Mr. AsquiTH gave some remarkable statistics last 
ne cree week at the Queen’s Hall, London, regarding metro- 
t politan government. There are thirty Boards of Poor 


L?2 ROSEBERY must have lately been studying 
Mr. GLapsToNe’s speeches; at any rate, he has 
taken a hint from the ex-Premier’s art of Parliamentary 
management. Lord RosEBerY has discovered that it 
was indiscreet on his part to proclaim himself frankly a 
Second-Chamber man, and, by the use of vague terms 
and ambiguous phrases, he hopes to pass unobserved 
into the position of protagonist, not only of the Radical 
social programme, but also of the Radical programme 
with regard to the House of Lords. ‘In our opinion,” 
he said at Devonport, “the time has come when the right 
“ of the House of Lords to oppose an absolute veto on 
“the wishes or the legislation of the House of 
“ Commons should for ever cease.” He went on :— 
“‘ We propose to ask for a mandate from the country to 
“deal with that question by passing a Resolution 
“through the House of Commons.” Then came the 
crucial point:—‘‘ When we have obtained our man- 
“ date—I will not say now the exact course we shall 
“ pursue, because we must have our hands free.” This 
is exactly the language held by Mr. GLapsToNE with 
respect to the Home Rule Bill; he, too, showed his 
confidence in the people by studiously concealing his 
scheme from them. Tt would puzzle a plain man to 
reconcile the PREMIER’s statement that “no such act 
“ of insanity as our proposing reform of the House of 
“Lords has ever for an instant occurred to us ” with the 
fact that he did propose such a reform but a few years 
ago in the House of Lords itself. Apparently, then, the 
original idea of Lord Rosebery, a Second-Chamber 
man, was to keep the House of Lords as it is, but to 
deprive it of its veto. Why have an Upper House at 
all, if it is to have no more authority than the 
gods of Ericurus? The PRemier’s speech was full of 
evasions and lame attempts at explaining away his 
previous advocacy of a Second Chamber. Here is 
@ specimen of paltry quibbling: “I have made this 
“question of the House of .,. the main study of 
“my life, and when I had to come forward at the 
“head of the Liberal party and proclaim our policy 
“as regards the House of Lords, I was in honour and 
“consistency bound to declare that, so far as my 
“position went, I had not entirely retracted (sic) 
“from the basis on which I had started, but with 
“that declaration I, for my part, had done with the 
“ subject.” What does it all mean ? 


Law Guardians in London, who, says Mr. AsQuiTH, 
have to administer relief to about 100,000 persons. 
They are also charged with the care of about 10,000 
children. There are forty-three metropolitan Vestries 
whose duty it is to look after the conditions of life of 
44 millions of people, living in about 500,000 houses, 
stretching over nearly 2,000 miles of streets. The 
overcrowding in London is terrible. There are about 
400,000 persons living in homes of one room, and 
800,000 “ living two or more in a single room.” In 
Clerkenwell pos | Whitechapel “over one-third of the 
‘ population live more than two in a room.” With 
regard to the inspection of workshops, Mr. AsquiTH 
finds that only five out of forty-three Vestries and 
District Boards in London have appointed inspectors 
“specially and exclusively” for the purpose. In 
Lambeth, with a population of 275,000, there is not 
a single public bath. In St. Pancras, with a popu- 
lation of 234,000, there is no public library. In 
Bethnal Green and Mile End there is neither a public 
bath nor a public library. The Home Secretary then 
went on to criticize Lord Saispury’s objections to 
“mammoth municipalities”; he admitted the evils 
of an overgrown corporation such as that of New York, 
but quoted the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission that “no duties should be thrown upon the 
“ central body which can be equally well performed by 
“the local authorities.” The force of the quotation 


obviously depends upon the interpreters of it. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN sometimes pushes his desire to 
score off a political adversary too far. This trait in 
his character was clearly exemplified in his letter to 
The Times on Thursday, in sikstiae Yo & passage in 
Lord Rosesery’s Devonport speech. Unless we are to 
assume that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s mind is of so dull and 
prosaic a character as to be unable to appreciate a 
rather feeble attempt at irony on the part of the 
PREMIER, it is difficult not to believe that he was 
inspired by personal animosity in deliberately misinter- 
preting the referred to. There is no justifica- 
tion for wd § partisan spitefalness, No fair-minded 
Conservative would condescend to score so cheap ‘a 

int. The e is reported in The Times as 
iollows :—“ Why, what have we against us? Almost 
“ all the wealth of the country, almost all the Press, 
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“ almost all those local influences of which I have 
“ spoken, almost all the men of education. (Laughter.) 
“I sometimes doubt if there is a member of the 
‘* Liberal party who can spell words in two syllables ; 
“and what is more than this—we have lost more 
“than wealth,” &c. &e. Is it credible that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN should have taken seriously the state- 
ment that there is no Liberal who can spell words of 
two syllables ? 


It would be interesting to discover how the English 
Chief Rabbi can reconcile the fact of his assistance at 
the ceremony of swearing allegiance to the Tsar with 
his former views on the Russian treatment of the 
Jews. It would also be interesting to discover how 
Messrs. ROTHSCHILD, BLEICHROEDER, and MENDELSSOHN 
can reconcile it with their consciences to provide 
Russia, “ the incarnation of inhumanity, intolerance, 
“and irreligion, whose institutions and laws are an 
“object of loathing and contempt to the civilized 
“mind,” with funds to prosecute her inhuman, in- 
tolerant, and irreligious ends. How do the RoTuscHILps 
explain the fact that they, who lately subscribed 
10,0001, to relieve sufferings caused by the persecution 
of Russian Jews, now not only undertake to supply 
the Russian Government with money, but actually 
engage to take the unsubscribed balance of a Russian 
loan of 20,000, 0001. ? 


No one ever credited Mr. Irvine with an extensive 
knowledge of literature; but it is a pity that, when 
he strays into quotations from foreign authors whom 
presumably he has not read, he does not take the 
trouble to assure himself of their proper nationality. 
On Tuesday he delivered an address on the character 
of MacsetH at Owens College, Manchester, in the 
course of which he quoted from “ the words of a Ger- 
“man, STENDHAL!” This alleged Teuton, STENDHAL, 
happens to be known to some benighted pedants as 
the author of certain French masterpieces, entitled Le 
Rouge et le Noir and the Chartreuse de Parme. The re- 
mainder of Mr. IrviNG’s address was occupied with a 
delineation of MacseTu as “one of the most bloody- 
“minded, hypocritical villains in all SHaKspEaRE’s 
“long gallery of portraits of men instinct with the 
“ vices and virtues of their kind.” Such characteriza- 
tion is what might have been expected from an actor 


_ who has tried to make a hero of SHYLOCK. 


Mr. LasoucHerE is delightfully candid regarding 
the Briggelection. ‘“ Itis one of the inevitable results 
“‘of putting a second-rate nobleman at the head of 
“affairs.” He thinks that Mr. Recxitt’s belief in 
“improving,” instead of abolishing, the House of Lords 
may have influenced the electors, as well as the silence 
of the Government respecting the course they intended 
to pursue. “ The Brigg electors,” said Mr. LABOUCHERE, 
“have probably taken the view that they ought not 
“toassist to keep in officea Government which declines 
“to take the party into its confidence.” He is in 
favour of the Government going at once to the country 
before proceeding with the Newcastle programme. 


It used to be thought, said Mr. Victron Horstey at 
Toynbee Hall last Saturday, that a man shot through 
the brain died from failure of the heart’s action. As 
a matter of fact, he dies through the want of breath 
occasioned by the explosive effect of the bullet passing 
throug’ the wet brain-subetance and consequent injury 
to the hase of the brain. The heart goes on beating, 
buat respiration stops; indeed the heart is stimulated, 
not depressed, when a bullet enters the brain; and 
the proper treatment of a man thus shot is the 


same as that resorted to in the case of drowned 
people—one should try to set up artificial respiration. 


That the population of Ireland has been steadily 
decreasing since the beginning of the century is a 
fact known to all the world. But the rapidity of the 
decrease is first realized when we are told by Dr. Grim- 
sHAaw, the Registrar-General for Ireland, that whilst 
the population fifty years ago was 8,300,000, it now 
reaches only 4,600,000. There are, says Dr. GRIM- 
SHAW, three chief causes of this diminution. Firstly, 
the frequent failure of the potato crop; secondly, the 
emigration stimulated by the high wages in America 
and the low wages at home; thirdly, the lack of 
manufacturing industries, the result of which is that 
when the crops fail the people on the land become 
destitute and have to leave the country. Strangely 
enough, the Registrar-General believes that, in spite 
of a diminished population, the wealth of Ireland has 
considerably increased. We sincerely hope that this 
last statement is borne out by facts, and that Irish 
M.P.’s will soon be relieved from the unpleasant 
necessity of sending round begging letters to their 
English supporters. 


The great M. pE Lesseps is dead. His master- 
piece, the Suez Canal, is characterized by Mr. Mut- 
HALL, in the current Contemporary, as “by far the 
“* most important (waterway) in the world, and perhaps 
“the most useful work ever made by man. It shortens 
“the voyage between Europe and the East by one- 
“third, thus enabling two vessels to do the work of 
“three, and its traffic has increased 54 per cent. 
“in ten years,” from 7,120,000 gross tonnage and 
5,070,000 net tonnage in 1882 to 10,870,000 and 
7,710,000 respectively in 1892. In 1892, 76 per cent. 
of the vessels were British; and the profits of the 
Company in the same year amounted to 1,440,000l., 
after deducting working expenses. By a strange irony 
of fate, M. DE LessEps, who cordially hated England, 
became one of the instruments of England’s ever- 


increasing prosperity. 


Whatever his faults may be, it cannot be previ 
that M. Zoua has deserved well of the republic of letters. 
But he seems to be bent upon making himself almost 
as ridiculous as the German EMPEROR. M. Zoxa has 
now offered himself as a candidate for membership of 
the French Academy for the fifteenth time, and been 
rejected in favour of the son of M. ArsENE HoussayYE, 
who is said to possess all the dull talents necessary for an 
Academician. Mr. WaistTLer behaved with more self- 
respect in never condescending to compete as a candi- 
date for admittance to our own Academy. 


There seems to be a prospect of good times for 
British Guiana. The sugar industry is, indeed, no 
longer flourishing; but the output from the gold- 
fields of the North-West has risen from 250 oz., worth 
1,019l., in 1884, to 138,527 oz., worth 5107,10l., im 
1893-94. The industry has been carried on chiefly 
in the upper portions of the creeks near the Barima 
River, where nuggets have been found weighing as 
much as forty ounces. The Commissioner of Mines 
reports the quartz to be very rich; many surface 
samples assay from eight to ten ounces per ton. 
Diamonds have also been accidentally discovered, = 
it appears probable that dry diggings exist in the 
district the re found. Hitherto 
these workings have been carried on with local 
capital. The climate of the interior, too, is, contrary 
to common report, much more healtby than that of 
the coast. The want of proper communication is the 
chief obstacle to enterprise and prosperity. 
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THE POLITICAL SEE-SAW. 


PAR government in England, like a good many 
other English institutions, has been rendered a 
useful and effective instrument by the practical good 
sense of the majority of Englishmen. The exponents 
of antagonistic beliefs have governed the country in 
turn without violent and destructive oscillation, because 
the voice of the Moderates on either side has deter- 
mined the policy to be pursued, and thusacertain con- 
tinuity in the conduct of affairs has been attained. This 
entente cordiale continued until very recently. Up to 
eight or ten years ago one might have taken Lord 
HARTINGTON as a typical Liberal, and the late Earl of 
CARNARVON as a typical Conservative—two men, in 
fact, of fair minds and not inconsiderable wisdom, who 
put National and Imperial above party considerations, 
who treated their opponents as Englishmen, and who 
always preferred compromise to conflict. Since the 
introduction of that unhappy Home Rule Bill all this 
has been changed. The only department in which the 
old practical English wisdom has been shown is that of 
Foreign Politics. It seems to have been tacitly under- 
stood that the nation would have nothing to do with 
the “Little Englanders,” and that the policy according to 
which Conservative and Liberal Prime Ministers of the 
past refused to extend the Empire, was dead for ever. 
But in Home Politics the unwisdom of the extreme 
partisan has had increasing sway. From day to day 
his power seems to be growing. 

The effect on the House of Commons is already 
marked. Till within the last few years it was the 
boast of the House of Commons that it could tame 
the wildest revolutionary, humanize the bitterest op- 
ponent of progress—could, in fact, assimilate the most 
incongruous elements in a few short months, Even 
the Parliament that came into being in 1886 possessed 
this power. If a young member moved, after ten 
minutes’ debate, that the question be now put, the 
Speaker was able to pay no attention to the imperti- 
nence, or to chastise it in a greybeard as a “ youthful 
“* indiscretion.” The influence of the House was a 
moderating influence ; the atmosphere of it was still 
critical, somewhat too contemptuous even of heat and 
enthusiasm ; its tone was that of an assemblage of men 
brought up in our Public Schools and trained to prac- 
tical affairs ; its open-mindedness was such that com- 
manding ability found little or no difficulty in coming 
to the front. All this has been changed. The present 
House of Commons has found it impossible to assimi- 
late the new men; from the uttermost parts of the 
land they come, are sworn in one day and think nothing 
of making their maiden speech the next; they have 
the large contempt of others which self-knowledge 
sometimes breeds. All this has taught the impartial 
observer to regret the loss of Mr. GLapsToNE; his 
personality, his authority, his love of historic con- 
tinuity, his fine manners, might have been sufficient 
to tame the wildest—a great example persuades to 
imitation. However this may be, it is scarcely possible 
to deny that the extremists have captured the fortress 
of moderate counsels, and it must be admitted that 
the Radicals have been chiefly—we had almost said 
mony te blame for this degradation of the People’s 

ouse, 

Outside the House of Commons, in the wider poli- 
tical field, the evil steadily increases; and here, we 
think, Conservatives also are to be blamed. Seven or 
eight years ago the question of Irish Home Rule was 
the only question in regard to which the differences 
between the two parties could honestly be called irre- 
concilable. Then came the Conservative opportunity ; 
they ought to have extended to Ireland a large 
measure of local self-government, and to have done 
everything in their power to conciliate the Irish people, 


_ and to narrow the breach between themselves and the 
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Liberal party. They preferred to do practically nothing 
in this direction. The question then arose of the House 
of Lords. Again, there was time for Lord SaLisBuRY 
to meet the attack. He might have modified Lord 
Rosesery’s plan for reforming the Upper House in 
such a way that the Second Chamber would have 
been enormously strengthened, No one can say that 
this reform was not timely and needful. Since the 
Reform Bills of 1867 and 1885 our Government has 
become nearly a pure Democracy. And this power is 
almost wholly divorced from responsibility ; the vast 
majority of voters throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land to-day do not pay a penny in direct taxation. 
Such a position is unique and dangerous. If ever it 
was necessary to bave a Second Chamber, and to make 
that Chamber as powerful as possible, the necessity 
exists and is insistent to-day in England. But now, 
when Moderate men are coming to believe that we 
must have some safeguard against Democratic un- 
wisdom and greed, Lord SaLisBURY meets the proposa’s 
for strengthening the Upper House in any broad way 
with language far too contemptuous of popular feeling in 
a State whose Constitution, as the Duke of DEVONSHIRE 
has said, is nothing if not popular, 

Last week we quoted, with approval, the words used 
by the t Duke of WELLINGTON when he handed over 
the leadership of the Tory party to Lord Derny. He 
gave a long list of measures from which he had dis- 
sented, against which he had spoken and voted, but 
which he persuaded the Houseof Lords to pass, “I 
“have,” said the Duke, “invariably supported the 
“ Government in Parliament upon important occasions, 
“ and have always exercised my personal influence to 
“ prevent the mischief of anything like a difference or 
*‘ division between the Houses.” It is scarcely too 
much to say that Lord Sa.issury is proud of the number 
of Government measures which he has induced the 
House of Lords to throw out. Instead of systemati- 
cally avoiding, he has eagerly seized upon, every 
opportunity of conflict that he thinks can be defended 
before the country. ‘‘ The House of Commons is,” he 
says, “ becoming less and less fit for the position of 
“ solitary domination over the interests of the people 
“ of this country.” True words, we think, but such 
as a Democracy has never loved to hear, and their 
truth but emphasizes the unwisdom of letting the 
opportunity slip of strengthening the Upper House. 
We have no doubt that Lord Satissury’s defiant 
attitude has been called forth by the menace of attacks 
not only upon the integrity of the Empire, but also 
upon the Church and the rights of property. We 
have no doubt, too, that his opinion on these matters 
is that of nine out of ten thoughtful Englishmen, 
and we are fairly sure—so patient and well dis- 
ciplined are the majority of Englishmen, and so wild 
and random is the Radical attack—that the Conser- 
vative party has probably little to fear at the next 
General Election. But how will it be later? The 
Conservatives were able to throw out the Home Rule 
Bill, and the Employers’ Liability Bill, but, in spite 
of the fact that the majority against them in the 
House of Commons was very small, and that they 
had in their favour the overwhelming majority of the 
House of Lords, they were not able to modify in 
any important particular the most Radical Budget that 
has ever been passed in a modern State. This mere 
fact in a country like England proves that the Conser- 
vative defence has not been very wisely conducted. 


The Radicals advocate Home Rule for Ireland, 

overnment by a single popular Chamber, triennial 
Parliaments, payment of members, and goodness knows 
what besides. The Conservative party ought not to 
meet these new forces with the old defence, but must 
draw all popular forces to their standard, and remember 
that conciliation and compromise are preferable to 
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conflict. Politics in this country are coming to resemble 
the game of see-saw, at which a couple of children play 
seated on a plank athwart a barrel. In self-defence 
each tries to get as far as possible from the other, 
for whoever is lighter comes down ignominiously with 
a run, only to have the satisfaction a moment later of 
seeing his opponent roll in the dust. 

As it is with policy, so it is with discipline—you 
can be a Liberal, a member even of the Cabinet, and 
yet cover your leader and his policy with ridicule and 
contempt. Mr. AsquirH delights in “going for” 
Lord RosEBery almost as boldly as Mr. LaBoucHERE. 
The bonds of discipline are all too lax here, and on 
the Conservative side they are too tightly drawn. 
With the exception of Mr. CuaMBERLAIN, there is only 
one Conservative opinion. From all we hear, it appears 
that, in order to be a Conservative, even a journalist is 
expected to find all Mr. BaLrour’s speeches masterly, 
and all Lord Saissury’s articles edifying. This is, 
we submit, a mistake on the part of the Conservatives. 
The irresponsible journalist, at least, should be allowed 
a little harmless, necessary freedom. We have no ob- 
jection to calling those persons Conservatives who con- 
demn all change, who would like to fix the ocean of 
being in eternal immobility. Why should they deny 
the title to us, who, believing that change is a law of 
life, a necessary condition of growth as of decay, do 
not set ourselves against evolution, but revolution ? 


THE RATEPAYERS’ REVOLT. 


HE elections for the London Vestries will be held 
this afternoon, and for the Boards of Guardians on 
Monday next. The Local Government Board has taken 
particular care that the “‘ submerged tenth ” shall have 
a chance of recording its vote and making its voice 
heard in counsel; for on Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing there can be nothing for the poorest class to do but 
to vote. The Local Government Board, indeed, leaves 
us in no doubt of its intentions to aid the Radicals 
as much as the law allows, for this authority has ex- 
— the voting time on Monday till ten o’clock at 
night. 

In the Standard of Thursday last a Chairman of a 
Petty Sessions District gave an account of “ the 
“‘ gentleman” who headed the show of hands at the 
election of Parish Councillors in his district ; and from 
this account it appears that the popular candidate had 


. fallen into the hands of the police some twelve times 


in the last twenty years, and had even “ done” twelve 
months for housebreaking. We are assured, on what 
seems to be good authority, that some of the candidates 
for the Vestries in the East of London might be com- 
pared in character to thisworthy candidate for the 
Parish Council. Several other candidates, too, ought to 


_ be disqualified on account of the circumstances of their 


calling. A man ought not to offer himself for election as 
a Vestryman who is at this moment a scavenger in the 
employ of the Vestry? And these would-be Vestrymen 
are just as worthy and capable as the candidates for 
the Boards of Guardians. How could it be otherwise ? 
Under the recent Parish Councils Act everybody is 
eligible—one need not be a ratepayer, or even reside in 
the parish. The Jonathanization of JouN is going on so 
rapidly that we already notice many of the symptoms 
of American corruption and misrule. The elections for 
the Boards of Guardians, of course, turn exclusively 


- upon the question of outdoor relief. We propose show- 


ing next week the enormous differences in the out- 
door relief paid by contiguous districts in the East End 
of London ; but the craving of the submerged tenth 
is, as might have been expected, for more and more 
outdoor relief, and it is precisely those parishes in 
which the submerged tenth have already been treated 
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very liberally that we find the first symptoms of the 
ratepayers’ revolt. Here, for example, we see in petto 
what has already taken place in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, a coalition between the Liberals and Con- 
servatives in defence of their pockets. In Lime- 
house the Liberals and Conservatives, or, as they 
prefer to call- themselves, the Progressives and the 
Moderates, have united to form a Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion, and are running a joint List for the Board of 
Guardians, Their opponents are almost exclusively 
Radicals and Social Democrats. In St. George’s-in-the 
East the Radicals and Socialists have also united, and 
the name of Lewis Lyons heads their list. Under 
these circumstances we shall be agreeably surprised 
if the rates in East London do not go up by “leaps 
“ and bounds,” and if the revolt of the ratepayer does 
not become more bitter and more determined from 
day to day. When the “Haves” are out-voted by 
the “‘ Have-nots,” we soon get to the state of things 
which was seen in the Southern States of America 
after the war. In Louisiana, for instance, the rates be- 
came so oppressive that houses were offered for occupa- 
tion to any one who would pay the taxes. Fortunately, 
the Democracy does come at length to see that it is 
possible to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 


THE DISHEARTENED LIBERALS, 


HE Liberal party is ina bad way. So far as one 
can judge, each fresh attack is delivered by only 
a small portion of their forces, and is beaten back with 
ease, after a mere outpost skirmish which encour- 
ages their opponents. And this is due chiefly to their 
own weakness and disunion. Scarcely have they 
agreed to abolish the House of Lords when they begin 
to quarrel among themselves. One party, with Lord 
Rosesery at its head, and counting many supporters 
in the House of Commons, though few in the country, 
wish to reform the Second Chamber; the Radicals, on 
the other hand, led by Sir CuarLes DiLKe and Messrs. 
SToREY and LABOUCHERE, with whom we must now 
count Mr. AsquiTH, and probably Sir WILLIAM VERNON 
Harcourt, are “single-Chamber” men, to give them 
their own title. This question divides the Liberal 
party almost as profoundly as did the question of Home 
Rule; and the Conservative victories in Forfarshire- 
and in the Brigg Division seem to show that the 
Liberal defeat is rapidly becoming a rout. 

Let us look at the position in the House of Com- 
mons. At the close of last Session Ministers had a 
majority of thirty-six; but since that time the Par- 
nellites have proclaimed their intention of bringing 
about an immediate dissolution. After taking into 
account the loss of four votes on a division by the 
defeats in Forfarshire and Brigg, the Government will 
be kept in office by a nominal majority of fourteen. Is 
this majority sufficient to press forward the promised 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the Irish Land Bill, 
to say nothing of the Resolution abolishing the veto 
of the House of Lords? Apparently not. The Minis- 
terialists are so disheartened that they have lost all 
sense of discipline ; every private in the ranks is thrust- 
ing himself forward as a new commander-in-chief, and 
each recruit has got his own plan of campaign. One 
informs the world that a new Registration Bill must be 
passed if the Liberals are to win a majority at the next 
General Election; another pooh-poohs this as impos- 
sible, while advocating the abolition of plural voting ; 
a third cynically declares himself in favour of triennial 
Parliaments ; while Mr, ATHERLEY JONES, as a pulpiteer 
in the Nineteenth Century, denounces all these foolish 
tactical blunders, and predicts disaster. 

It seems almost certain that Lord RosesEry is lead- 
ing his party to such a defeat as Liberals have not ex- 
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perienced since 1874. But predictions in regard to 
democratic elections are very often falsified by the 
event. It would be well, however, for the Liberals 
themselves, to say nothing of the country, if they 
were beaten, and beaten thoroughly. After six or 
seven years spent in the wilderness of Opposition they 
might learn what they wanted, and win that cohesion 
in which at present they are so signally lacking, and 
without which no party can hope to accomplish 
satisfactory work. Whereas, if they win the next 
General Election by a small majority, they will return 
to Westminster powerless for good, capable only of 
still further disgusting the country with a mass of 
undigested and contradictory proposals. Whether 
they will be defeated by a large or by a small majo- 
rity depends, we think, upon how one question 
is answered: Will they be defeated in the House, 
and forced to appeal to the country on the old 
Register, or will they be able, with a majority of four- 
teen, to carry on the Government till the autumn? 
In trying to answer this, one must not forget that the 
majority of fourteen is a Radical majority ; in face of 
the enemy, the Radicals will fight far more resolutely 
than any Liberal party of the past has fought. We 
cannot see what is to prevent them passing a Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, and sending it, with yet another 
Irish Land Bill, to the House of Lords. They may be 
able, too, to get the Resolution abolishing the veto of 
the House of Lords through the Commons, and then in 
the later autumn make their appeal to the country. 
But all this is uncertain. Even Mr. LaBoucHERE 
admits that the loss of another seat would “ smash up 
“the Government,” and a Government that depends 
on one seat cannot be considered strong. Under these 
circumstances, we wonder whether Sir WILLIAM VERNON 
Harcourt will continue in retirement to amuse him- 
self with the checks inflicted on his leader, or whether 
he will come out to join in the fray? The answer to 
this question has some slight personal interest, though 
it can have little or no influence on the larger issue. 


BISMARCK’S JUSTIFICATION. 


HE corporal part of the Fourth Estate is know- 
ledge ; its more precious part, the spiritual, is a 
happy blend of intellect and conscience; and this is 
known to all men. To members of that estate it is 
even better known than to others, perhaps; and yet 
there is one thing which few of us could declare with 
certainty, and that is whether we pride ourselves the 
more upon our intellectuals or our consciences. Under 
public examination we should undoubtedly put con- 
scientiousness foremost ; and yet it must be allowed 
that, take us altogether, we confess our faults with less 
alacrity than might be expected of critics of conduct 
and dispensers of justice. When we blunder, we hide 
our blushes; which, considering our obligations to 
society, is in the nature of fraudulent concealment. In 
many cases our errors are such that penitence without 
penance, without open penance, is of no account what- 
ever ; and yet how rarely will the journalist look out a 
white sheet, wrap it about him, and walk forth to pro- 
claim himself an erroneous distributor of blame. 
Never, perhaps, will he do so voluntarily, for all his 
conscientiousness ; wherefore we are obliged to be 


watchful to exhort each other to confession whenever . 


our duty to Truth, which is- the professional deity, 
seems to be evaded. 

A great occasion for so doing presents itself at this 
moment, and one that it would be sinful to resist. 
Shortly, the death of the Princess von BisMARCK has 
drawn from the British press many protestations of 
ympathy with the Prince, her husband. That, how- 
ever, is the usual thing. But, though every casual 


reader may not have observed it, these protestations 
have been marked in various influential journals by a 
most uncommon earnestness of expression, Yet they 
must have struck even the casual reader with a je ne 
sais quoi of sincerity, of solicitude, rarely discernible 
in compositions of fanereal condolence ; and within that 
something else—a breathing as of one who would 
whisper into the ear of the bereaved, “ Prince, your 
“ kind attention to these tears.” At any rate, we who 
are in the trade quite easily discerned an extraordinary 
desire to be noticeably and convincingly sympathetic 
with Prince BisMARCK, and we knew how to account 
for it. Our anxious influential contemporaries had just 
found out that for four years they had been writing 
rather foolishly, rather shamefully, and quite ignorantly 
of this great statesman and his place in the Empire 
that was so much the work of his hands. And though 
they could not bring themselves to avow as much as 
that directly, they could and therefore did intimate 
contrition and a changed mind in their condolence- 
articles on the loss of his wife. 


And that is all very well. But it seems to us that 
this is a case for full acknowledgment and apology. 
There is a certain bar at which we gentlemen of the 
press make many arraignments—the bar of public 
opinion. The same Roman spirit that guides us in 
all such proceedings should now lead a good round 
dozen of the most important of us to that place of 
judgment, there to charge ourselves with so much of 
error, so much of baseness, in dealing with a great 
man supposed to have fallen. We should have to 
confess that up to a certain month in the spring of a 
recent year we only wished that we had a Bismarck 
of our own. Was the Chancellor violent? Was he 
tyrannical? Was he rusé? Did he spy, violate the 
bounds of his office, browbeat Liberty herself, and 
ruthlessly trample down all whom he thought his own 
enemies or those of the Fatherland? Why, so could 
and so did that mighty patriot, our own great 
CROMWELL, who lifted England from abasement to 
honour and power. BiIsMARCK’s faults, we knew them 
well enough, and had only one thought about them— 
that they were outmeasured by his tireless labours 
alone, and were lost in the splendour of his ser- 
vices to his native land. But that was before he was 
what they call “disgraced.” Up to the third week of 
April 1890 thus did we think and feel and write about 
the great Chancellor, even when he was most disposed 
to trouble England. But in the third week of that 
year something happened which very soon turned our 
conceptions of the Chancellor's greatness bottom 
upward. A prodigious young Emperor, whom he had 
caballed with, rather, before the throne was vacant, 
turned upon and turned away this great statesman, 
now ‘growing old. BisMARCK was flung off by the 
Imperial hand ; and then—(thus we proceed with our 
self-accusation)—we slipped forthwith into the opinion 
that he had always been an overrated person. A 
nuisance more than a genius, a tyrant more than a real 
patriot, he had at any rate now become—what is the 
venerable expression for an athlete past his youth ?— 
decidedly “stale,” and on that account alone was 
most properly dismissed by the prodigious young 
Emperor. Of faulty temper, and having the worse mis- 
fortune than CROMWELL’s of being carted out alive and 
not dead, Bismarck took his disgrace ungently. He 
rebelled a good deal; and we British journalists could 
but think his conduct in so doing most unnatural. 
Worse, he criticized the policy of his Emperor, oo 
one great point especially; and then we saw with 
pain, or thought we saw with pain, and wrote in our 
influential journals accordingly, that the once fsemous 
BISMARCK was disgusting his fellow-countrymen 
by captious advice, in which every one saw more 
malice than wisdom, If, nevertheless, thousands 
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of those fellow-countrymen would flock about him with 
their “‘ Hochs” and their other Germanic plaudits on 
every tolerable occasion, more pain invaded our sensi- 
bilities ; for how could such demonstrations be, were 
they not disloyally encouraged in revenge for a deserved 
and necessary dismissal ? 

But now, we gentlemen of the higher English 
journalism should go on to say, standing voluntarily at 
the bar of public opinion—now we begin to see that, 
somehow, we were led into a rather low and quite 
ungenerous line of error. Perhaps we came under the 
glamour of a presence which was by no means desti- 
tute of pretension to the godlike, and at the very least 
was Imperial. Perhaps we were under the impression 
that we were keeping up the Triple Alliance by pleas- 
ing the young Emperor, who is, or rather was, at its 
head. Perhaps, too—for we will keep nothing back— 
we were unconsciously influenced by the difficulty of 
getting information at foreign Courts unless we are 
civil to the men in power, oi occasionally see things 
through the spectacles laid out for us in their ante- 
rooms. But however that may be, we avow that we 
went wrong, and are ashamed. CapRivi’s dismissal has 
thrown more light on BisMaRCk’s, and we see now that 
the great Chancellor might have been got rid of in a 
less Olympian and more gracious and graceful way. 
For again we see that, with all his roughness 
and arrogance, he was a man of unapproachable 


desert amongst Germans, even if we include his 


young master; a vast deal of whose mastership was 
created by the Minister he removed without finding 
any one to fill his place satisfactorily. But what most 
iges us to make this recantation and apology are 
the later revelations of opinion in Germany. It is all 
Bismarckian. There is scarcely a man in the Empire 
who does not repeat more bitterly every day that 
ially offensive criticism of Prince BismaRcK’s— 
namely, that the greatest mistake and misfortune for 
Germany was the alienation of Russia. The EMPEROR 
himself is compelled to avow that opinion, and, under 
the darkening looks of the kings and princes of whom 
he is overlord, to do his best to act upon it. Possibly 
Prince BisMaRCK would not have bettered matters 
much, and it is agreed that his manners had become 
nearly insupportable. But the short truth is that 
Germany stands not where it did while he was 
master; and what that signifies is not a little. For 
the rest, it was a mistake to fancy him disgraced when 
he left it at the height of its power, and it was shame- 
ful to speak of him as disgraced. The heart of the 
country was always with him; he still stands as the 
greatest German in Germany; and when he falls it 
will be said that the greatest has fallen. 


BACH AND THE HARPSICHORD. 


pes the last few years the harpsichord has occa- 
sionally figured in the concert-rooms, here and at 
Paris, as an instrument which, although obsolete and, for 
the ordinary purposes of music, rightly consigned to the 
taciturn seclusion of the museum, has yet some distinctive 
charm and quality of its own; one of those delicate pieces 
of antiquity, forsooth, in the proper handling of which the 
fastidious connoisseur may himself appear to no little advan- 
tage. Messrs. Pleyel have even gone so far as to construct 
@ new instrument, which has n heard both in this 
country and in France; and those musicians who had formed 
their notion of the clavecin from the old instruments 
“restored” by pianoforte makers were agreeably surprised 
at what Messrs. Pleyel had achieved. Here, at least, was 
an instrument which was in tune, and upon which it was 
possible to play with a certain speed and semblance of exe- 
cution. Yet, even at that time, Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch 
had succeeded in restoring a double-keyboard instrument 
made by Kirkman in the middle of the last century 
sufficiently well to show that a fine harpsichord in its 


original condition must have been as much superior to 
Messrs. Pleyel’s harpsichord as that instrument was to 
the spinets and harpsichords which from time to time have 
been exhibited to our credulous generation as excellent 
examples of their kind, but which in reality were but the 
chattering ghosts of their former selves, resembling their 
original condition as little as Amelia’s piano, after it had 
“passed into a ean jingling old age,” resembled its 
counterpart fresh from the workshops of Erard or Broad- 
wood, It was to such remnants of the old harpsichord 
maker's art that the Lecturer on the development of 
the pianoforte triumphantly pointed in order to prove 
the enormous superiority of the modern form of the 
clavier over its precursor. Messrs. Pleyel did something 
to remove this prejudice ; and if they failed in what they 
attempted, they failed in a way that was very excusable 
in them. In the construction of their new harpsichord 
they had little to guide them but their own experience as 
pianoforte makers, and so their instrument in many ways 
suggested the piano; indeed, they introduced certain con- 
trivances of their own which could serve no other end but 
to bring the two instruments into a kind of competition. 
Such attempts can only be counted as part and parcel of the 
old fallacy that the piano has been developed from the 
harpsichord and has surpassed it. Yet the one is no more 
a development of the other, than the harmonium is a 
development of the organ. The piano has not surpassed, but 
superseded, the harpsichord, which is quite another matter. 
They are instruments of entirely different kinds ; and each 
demands from the composer a manner of writing, and from 
the executant a touch and method of playing, peculiar to 
itself. If we would form a just estimate of the value of the 
harpsichord, we must first dismiss from our minds any 
notion of its comparison with the piano, or of the superiority 
of the one instrument over the other. To attempt a parallel 
of their several merits or demerits would be as profitable as 
to attempt a parallel between the piano and the organ. 

It nm ote until last May, when Lord Dysart’s harpsi- 
chord by Andreas Ruckers was heard at Dulwich, after it 
had been put into playing order by Mr. Dolmetsch, that a 
fine instrument, by a great maker, existed, which 
all its original beauty and character of tone. For the first 
time within living memory the harpsichord was heard to 

ection ; and the reputation which the instruments by the 
uckers retained until almost the close of the last century 
(a reputation which can only be compared to the reputa- 
tion of a Stradivarius at the present day) was at last 
understandable. The experience of many years of research 
and experiment had enabled Mr. Dolmetsch to obtain an 
e i brilliancy and pureness of tone, which the 
pianoforte makers who had previously attempted the restora- 
tion of old harpsichords never suspected the instrument 
to be capable of producing. Nor was this the only result 
of Mr. Dolmetsch’s success. Those theorists who argued 
that the compositions of Bach and his predecessors were 
intended to be played more slowly than they are now 
performed, since it was impossible to play effectively upon 
the harpsichord with any degree of speed, were proved to 
be wholly mistaken, for not only can the mechanism of the 
harpsichord respond to the swiftest sequences which the 
hand is capable of executing, but the most elaborate orna- 
ments can be performed with a rapidity, precision, and 
clearness not attainable on the piano. 

The concert given at Clifford’s Inn on the 6th inst., 
under Mr. Dolmetsch’s ror egzen afforded the critic another 
opportunity to judge of the value of the harpsichord in 
the pr th works of Bach. The first number 
of the programme was the Concerto in D minor for that 
instrument, which was played with extraordinary mastery 
by Mr. Fuller Maitland, who was accompanied by two 
violins, a viola, and violoncello; and it is not difficult to 
indicate, even in writing, the unquestionable place which 
the harpsichord should always hold in the adequate re- 
cital of such works. In certain of the solo passages 
in the first movement of this Concerto, for example, 
where both hands are playing in the same part of the 
scale, especially where one hand after the other is repeating 
the same note, the effect upon the single keyboard of ibe 
piano is painfully monotonous and ineffective ; but let such 

be played, as they certainly were intended, upon 
the two keyboards of the harpsichord, with their contrast of 
tone, they become effective and coloured in the most extra- 
ordinary degree. Colour !—that is the character which really 
distinguishes the tone of the harpsichord from the tone of 
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the piano. In the pizzicato quality of the harp-stop, in the 
open stops which correspond to the dia of the organ, 
in the brilliancy of the octave stop, and in the far-off, inde- 
scribable quality of sound produced by the stop which causes 
the string to be plucked near the nut, and for which musical 
antiquaries are not yet agreed as to the name; in these 
various qualities of tone, and in the many combinations of 
them which can be produced on a double-keyboard instru- 
ment, lie the elements which lend to the harpsichord a power 
of producing effects of colour in music; and these effects of 
colour the piano can no more reproduce than it can reproduce 
the different qualities of tone peculiar to the various instru- 
ments which go to make up the modern orchestra. In 
short, the performance of such a work as this Concerto upon 
the piano may be compared, not improperly, to a fine 
picture by Titian which has been scoured of its glazes. To 
perform such a work by Bach in this way, would be as 
absurd and inartistic as to perform a Nocturne by Chopin 
upon the harpsichord. 

The most important number in Mr. Dolmetsch’s programme 
was the “ Cantate Burlesque,” as it is called in Bach’s original 
manuscript, or the Peasants’ Cantata, as it is more commonly 
known. It shows Bach as the composer of a kind of music 
which we do not commonly associate with his name. The 
words are written in the dialect of Upper Saxony ; and the 
music, with the exception of two of the airs, is of a simple 
and popular character; indeed, many of the tunes were taken 
from the current songs of the day. Spitta, in his Life of 
Bach, has pointed to the origin of some of these airs; but 
one of these sources has not, we think, hitherto been noticed. 
This occurs in the song “Unser trefflicher.” where the 
violin introduces the once popular theme, which Hawkins 
calls “a favourite air known in England as Farinelli’s 
ground”; the whole of Bach’s air, with its accompani- 
ments, consists in a series of variations upon this theme. 
Whether or no Farinelli, a relative of the famous singer, 
was the composer of this theme, or whether he, like other 
composers, merely wrote some setting of a popular tune 
which thus became connected with his name, is uncertain : 
all we know is that the tune is traditionally associated with 
an old Spanish dance called “ La Folia”; while the dance 
and the air occur in the “ Recueil de Dances composées 
par Mr. Feuillet, maitre de dance,” Paris, 1709, as “ Folie 
d’Espagne.” Corelli has written a set of variations on this 
theme ; Vivaldi, another set; while a third series of thirty- 
one variations on the same theme, a work entirely neglected 
and unknown, but of extraordinary beauty and elaboration, 
is to be found in Marin Marais’s second book of “ Piéces de 
Violes,” Paris, 1701. This single instance is, perhaps, 
sufficient to indicate the character of the lighter portions of 
Bach’s Cantata. The beauty and richness which his genius 
has lent to these popular airs, emphasizing, rather than 
detracting from, their jovial character, show that he was 
able to do what he would. The boisterous drinking song, 
accompanied by the horn ; the final chorus with the refrain, 
“ Wir gehn nun wo der Tudelsack, der Tudel- Tudel- Tudel- 
Tudel- Tudel- Tudelsack, in unser Schenke brummt,” how 
vast the gulf which lies between these songs and the 
Chromatic Fantasia, or the “ Wohltemperirte Klavier”! 
Yet each in its own way is a perfect work of art. And here 
again, in the rendering of these popular airs—which, by 
the way, were admirably sung by Mrs. Hutchinson and 
Mr. Bispham—the harpsichord contributed not a little to 
their due effect of colour and gaiety. After the perform- 
ance at Clifford's Inn it is difficult to conceive how any 
musician, who is careful of his reputation as an artist, 
- to perform on the piano the harpsichord works 


THE RATE OF CHANGE IN SPECIES. 


Ying: ew is a consideration affecting the discussion of 

Natural Selection that, oddly enough, has passed 
almost unnoticed by biologists, though any one might think 
it, when plainly stated, an obvious matter. This neglected 
consideration is the relation that must exist between the 
age of maturity in a species and the rapidity with which 
that species will undergo modification. Let us illustrate 
by a simple instance. mceive an animal, A, which, if it 
,- fortunate, and, as an individual, well adapted to its con- 
itions, arrives at sexual maturity and ts offspring in 
the space of a year. comes under 


the action of natural selection; the ill-equipped mostly. 
perish, the fitter individuals survive. Next year these 
survivors reproduce, and the process of selection is repeated. 
So, in ten years, external conditions have, as it were, 

icked over ten successive generations of our species A, it 
coon been through the assay ten times, had ten tries to 
meet the requirements of its environment, each time with 
the rejection of unsuitable variations, and with encourage- 
ment and increase of any improvement in the pattern sub- 
mitted. But, in the same space of time, an animal of a 
species B, that only came to sexual maturity in ten years, 
would merely have begun to submit its first set of samples, 
its first generation, to the action of natural selection. 
Clearly the species A must have a capacity for change ten 
times that of B, if the number of offspring and other con- 
ditions are equal. 

Now the actual differences in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are far wider than this: on the one hand is man, 
who rarely, even in tropical countries, becomes the head of 
a household before the sixteenth or seventeenth year ; 
while, on the other, we have microscopic organisms that 
are actively reproductive within a few hours of their birth. 
And this difference in the plasticity of —— is further 
accentuated by the fact that among the lower organisms 
the number of offspring per parent, the choice of patterns, 
that is, submitted to natural selection, is far greater than 
among the higher. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that there are organisms which in the course of one year 
turn over as many generations as mankind has done in the 
whole period of written history, and which in the space of 
a human lifetime are as capable of as much modif:cation— 
if changing circumstances require it—as the human animal 
has undergone since the hairy cave-dweller made his cele- 
brated sketch of a mammoth with a flint upon a bone. 

The fact that man had scarcely changed at all, at least 
anatomically, in the space of many thousand years was one 
of the crushing arguments adduced by Cuvier against St.- 
Hilaire ; but evidently in such a slow-breeding creature the 
evolutionary process must be almost stagnant, so far as the 
natural selection of non-acquired variations goes. Where 
we should look for perceptible modification, where, if any- 
where, De Varigny’s suggestion of experimental evolution 
should be carried out, is among the rapidly breeding and 
abundantly breeding smaller organisms. And there it is, 
indeed, that we find the clearest suggestion of evidence in 
favour of the mutability of species. " 

On our supposition that we must count the stages of evolu- 
tion in generations rather than years, no type of living thing 
should undergo specific alteration so rapidly as the bacteria, 
and as a matter of fact there is excellent ground for be- 
lieving that the zymotic diseases, whose ravages give us the 
only means of tracing these organisms beyond our own 
time, have undergone a secular variation of considerable 
magnitude in virulence and symptom, even within the his- 
torical period. And our inference that large slow-breeding 
animals are virtually incapable of specific change in harmony 
with changing conditions affords a clue to a feature of the 
fossil record that has been remarked upon by paleontologists 
again and again, The fact that the large forms of one 
group are never succeeded in a subsequent epoch by their 
own descendants, but are ousted by some previously in- 
significant group, that each leading type of animal has 
worked out its structure in obscurity, risen in its day to 
supremacy, stamped itself upon the fossil record, and passed 
away. The large labyrinthodonta of the coal measure, for 
instance, are replaced by alien groups of reptiles in the 
secondary rocks, which again do not develop into, but dis- 
appear before, the rising mammals, and the subdivisions of 
these again manifest the same phenomena. = 

The explanation is plain enough. rt oy in our own 
time some far-reaching change effected in the conditions of 
life on this planet, an increase in yrs perhaps, or & 
change in the composition of the air effec ily—say 
in a hundred yearsorso. In that time the s organisins, 
with their prompt fecundity, would have followed the 
change, come round to the drift, altered and survived. But 
the larger ones, driving on the old course by virtue of the 
inertia of their too extensive lives, would have scarcely 
changed in the century, and, being no longer fitted to the 
conditions around them, would dwindle and—if no line of 
retreat offered itselfi—become extinct. A group of large 
animals (such as the elephants and the hoofed herbivora) is 
a group that has, as it were, staked its existence upon the 
permanence of the current conditiors; has become powerful, 
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massive, and slow-breeding ; and so has purchased the lord- 
ship of the present at. the price of the remote future. The 
kingdom of life is the very reverse of hereditary. The 
dominant animal spends its inheritance in reigning. Its 
reign may be brief or long; but, brief or long, at the end 
of it, awaiting it, is the absolute certainty of death. 

The true heirs of the future are the small, fecund, and 
precocious creatures; those obscure, innumerable plastic 
— that die in myriads and yet do not diminish, 
that change this way or that as the pressure of necessity 
guides. The large predominant species flourish so long as 
the fight suits them, but when the battle turns against 
them they do not retreat, they perish. Man, for instance, 
is indisputably lord of the world as it is, and especially of 
the temperate zone ; but, face to face with the advance of 
a fresh glacial epoch, or a sudden accession of terrestrial 
temperature, or the addition of some new constituent to 
the atmosphere, or a new and more deadly disease bacillus, 
he would remain obstinately man, with the instincts, pro- 
clivities, weaknesses, and possibilities that he has now. His 
individual adaptability and the subtlety of his contrivance 
are no doubt great, but his capacity for change as a species 
is, compared with that of a harvest mouse or a green-fly, 
infinitesimal, He would very probably go before the 
majority of such slight and flexible creatures. No doubt 
man is lord of the whole earth of to-day, but the lordship 
of the future is another matter. To give him that argues 
a confidence in the permanence of terrestrial conditions 
which has no justification either in geological or astro- 
nomical science. No doubt he is the heir of all the ages, 
but the herring, the frog, the Aphis, or the rabbit, it may 
be, is the residuary legatee. 


YVETTE GUILBERT. 


O-NIGHT is Yvette Guilbert’s last night at the Empire, 
and it may be of interest to record a few impressions, 
to sum up, if it may be, one’s deliberate judgment of a 
t dramatic artist. For the difference between Yvette 
uilbert and every one else on the music-hall stage is 
precisely the difference between Sarah Bernhardt and 
every one else on the stage of legitimate drama. Elsewhere 
you may find many admirable qualities, many brilliant 
accomplishments, but nowhere else that revelation of an 
extraordinarily interesting personality through the medium 
of an extraordinarily finished art. Yvette Guilbert has 
something new to say, and she has discovered a new way 
of saying it. She has had precursors, but she has eclipsed 
them. She sings, for instance, songs of Aristide Bruant, songs 
which he had sung before her, and sung admirably, in his 
brutal and elaborately careless way. But she has found 
meanings in them which Bruant, who wrote them, never 
discovered, or, certainly, could never interpret; she has 
surpassed him in his own quality, the macabre; she has 
transformed the rough material, which had seemed 
adequately handled until she showed how much more 
could be done with it, into something artistically fine 
and distinguished. And just as, in the brutal and macabre 
style, she done what Bruant was only trying to do 
80, in the style, supposed to be traditionally French, of deli- 
eate insinuation, she has invented new shades of expression, 
she has discovered a whole new method of suggestion. And 
it is here, perhaps, that the new material which she has 
known, by some happy instinct, how to lay her hands on, 
has been of most service to her. She sings, a little 
eruelly, of the young girl; and the young girl of her songs 
(that demoiselle de pensionnat who is the heroine of one of 
the most famous of them) is avery different being from the fair 
abstraction, even rosier and vaguer to the French mind 
than it is to the English, which stands for the ideal of girl- 
hood. It is, rather, the young girl as Goncourt has ren- 
dered her in Chérie, a creature of awakening, half-uncon- 
scious sensations, already at work somewhat abnormally in an 
anemic frame, with an intelligence left to feed mainly on 
itself. And Yvette herself, with her bright hair, the a 
gold fire of her eyes, her slimness, her gracious awk - 
ness, her air of delusive innocence, is the very type of the 
young girl of whom she sings. There is a certain malice in 
it all, a malicious insistence on the other side of innocence. 
But there it is, a new figure; and but one among the crea- 
tions which we owe to this “comic singer,” whose comedy 
is, for the most part, so serious and so tragic. 


For the art of Yvette Guilbert is of that essentially 
modern kind which, even in a subject supposed to be comic, 
a subject we are accustomed to see dealt with, if dealt with 
at all, in burlesque, seeks mainly for the reality of thi 
(and reality, if we get deep enough into it, is never onda, 
and endeavours to find a new, searching, and poignant ex- 
pression for that. It is the art which has presided over 
the modern literature of realism, the art which informs the 
drawings of Forain. It is an art concerned, for the most 
part, with all that part of life which the conventions were 
invented to hide from us. We see a world where people 
are very vicious and very unhappy; a sordid, miserable 
world which it is as well sometimes to consider. It is a side 
of existence which exists; and to see it is not to be attracted 
towards it. It isa grey and sordid land, under the sway 
of “Eros vanné”; it is, for the most part, weary of itself, 
without rest, and without escape. This is Yvette Guilbert’s 
domain; she sings it, as no one has ever sung it before, 
with a tragic realism, touched with a sort of grotesque 
irony, which is a new thing on any stage. The rouleuse 
of the Quartier Bréda, praying to the one saint in her 
calendar, “ Sainte Galette”; the sodlarde, whom the urchins 
follow and throw stones at in the street ; the whole life of 
the slums and the gutter: these are her subjects, and she 
brings them, by some marvellous fineness of treatment, 
into the sphere of art. 

It is all a question of métier, no doubt, though how far 
her method is conscious and deliberate it is difficult to say. 
But she has certain quite obvious qualities, of reticence, of 
moderation, of suspended emphasis, which can scarcely be 
other than conscious and deliberate. She uses but few 
gestures, and these brief, staccato, and for an immediate 
purpose; her hands, in their long black gloves, are almost 
motionless, the arms hang limply ; and yet every line of 
the face and body seems alive, alive and repressed. Her 
voice can be harsh or sweet, as she would have it, can 
laugh or cry, be menacing or caressing ; it is never used for 
its own sake, decoratively, but for a purpose, for an effect. 
And how every word tells! Every word comes to you 
clearly, carrying exactly its meaning ; and, somehow, along 
with the words, an emotion, which you may resolve to 
ignore, but which will seize upon you, which will go through 
and through you. Trick or instinct, there it is, the power 
to make you feel intensely; and that is precisely the final 
test of a great dramatic artist. 


SNIPE-SHOOTING, 


As’ the December days flit past with the last dead leaves 
that flutter down from the woodland’s leafless boughs, 
while the thoughts of the ardent votary of the gun in England 
are with the rocketing pheasant, they are set in the sister 
island on the zigzagging snipe. Snipe-shooting is essentially 
a poor man’s sport. No battery of guns, no army of beaters 
officered by keepers is required. An Irish t who is, 
as not a few are, a snipe-shot, will, in a favourable 
season, armed only with an old muzzleloader, bag his 
twenty couple a day of the lesser longbills, and that, too, 
on unpreserved ground. Local game-dealers in the West 
of Ireland could tell of thousands of snipe bought every 
year from t sportsmen, and forwarded to the markets 
of our English cities; for the Saxon, if he has not the 
Celt’s opportunities of enjoying this fascinating sport, has at 
least the taste to appreciate and the purse to secure the 
toothsome result of it. . 

Snipe-shooting, of course, is to be had in many of our 
English counties; but even in Norfolk the progress of 
drainage has largely reduced the rong ol of good snipe- 
ground, and a big bag of snipe is not to be got as often or 
in as many places as heretofore. In Ireland, too, it must 
be admitted that drainage, especially in the grass-lands of 
the great central plain, has done its work, increasing the 
value of the land, but spoiling the sport where water-logged 
and rushy pastures were once haunted by countless wisps 
of the bird. Still there remain, oe in the West, vast 
areas of excellent snipe-ground, where first-rate sport may 
be confidently expected, and a good snipe-shot is, gene- 
rally speaking, sure of a large bag. 

The snipe, like the woodcock, arrive at night in flights 
from the far North, coming in November, and generally 
to be found at home in the localities they favour duri 
December and most of January. Though afew remain 
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breed in our islands, the greater part are migrants. Like the 
woodcock, they feed at night, though they by no means 
gtrictly abstain during the day ; bvt this may be because the 
cover they frequent of rushes or coarse grass is in the same 
place as their feeding- und. Worms, for which they bore 
the soft earth with their long bills, are their chief food; for 
the old theory that they lived on suction has yielded to 
observation and experience. They sit with their backs to 
the wind, and a tiny tuft of grass is sufficient to hide them. 
The humming noise which they make in the breeding season, 
ascribed by some to ventriloquism, by others to a move- 
ment of their strong pinions, is, of course, less often heard 
than the shrill, and as it appears defiant, “ tshieck-tshieck ” 
with which they disconcert the nerves of a tiro at the sport 
as they dart away. When flushed, snipe, as a rule, after 
a short mazy flight of sudden twists and turns, mount 
into the sky and go right away to some other haunt, 
and the wide expanse of their wings enables them to be 
followed with the eye for a great distance against a clear 

. The double snipe is exceedingly rare in our islands, 
though probably more often shot than recognized as a dis- 
tinct species. 

Jacks, or as they are sometimes called half-snipe, differ 
in their habits as well as appearance from full snipe. They 
do not breed in these islands, They lie very close, and 
when flushed pitch again in the first bit of cover—often 
merely crossing the nearest hedge. Nor, though re- 
peatedly flushed and missed, will they alter their tactics ; 
but so small is the target they present that they bear a 
charmed life, and one of these tiny longbills will supply 
an afternoon’s sport to an indifferent shot, the tendency 
after one miss being to fire the moment the jack rises, 
so that the charge passes it like a bullet. Jacks are now 
very scarce even in good snipe-ground in England; and, 
though still comparatively numerous in Ireland, are 
gradually decreasing. Jacks, for some unknown reason, 
remain “fat and well-liking” even in the hardest frost, 
when snipe are reduced to skeletons. 

One of the chief of the charms of snipe-shooting is its diffi- 
culty. It is not merely that the quaking surface of a morass 
does not help to steady the aim; but the snipe is, under 
certain conditions, a very hard shot, and is seldom an easy 
one. In hard frost or high winds he rises wild, and the 
trigger cannot be pulled too quickly. Warm, soft weather, 
especially after a few days’ thaw has followed a black frost, 
is the sportsman’s opportunity, and then, too, the voracious 
little longbill will be found in the best condition for the 
table. 

The initial difficulty to be overcome by the man who 
would like to be a good snipe-shot is the finding of a gun 
that suits him. A gun for snipe must be very light and 
handy, the shot small (No. 8 is best), and the charge not 
too heavy. Having got the right gun, the next question 
is how to approach your snipe. Though snipe-shots differ, 
we believe that to walk down the wind is best. 

Snipe-shooting is not, like other shooting, a social gather- 
ing, but is chiefly and best pursued in solitariness. It gives 
special opportunity for communion with Nature and obser- 
vation of natural phenomena. The exercise of swift walking 
through wild scenery, combined with the excitement of 
sport, intensifies the physical life; the soft air of the 

ious bogs and marshes exhilarates like old wine; the 
solitude itself sets the imagination working ; and, as one 
passes from rushy snipe-ground to snipe-ground the sense of 
vision is kept keenly on the stretch; the eye responds to 
the slightest impression, and records details that at other 
times would be passed over without notice. 

As one crosses the treeless levels of the snipe-lands one 
feels the spaciousness of the unbroken sky—the soft greys 
and browns of the landscape hold one with a soothing and 

uiet charm. And what memories of open-air life and ex- 
citement rise at the thought of his favourite pursuit to the 
mind of the veteran snipe-shot. 

Take one of these, a December day in the West of 
Treland, a day such as many a snipe-shooter has enjoyed, 
and some of our readers may remember. 

It is a typical Western winter’s day. The fi rain- 
clouds curtain out the sun. The soft, tepid atmosphere is 
full of undazzling pearly light. The brown expanse of bog 
stretches around far as the eye can see. The weather pro- 
mises sport ; for a few days before a thaw had broken up 
one of those rare black frosts at whose departure the hungry 
snipe — high festival in the soft places that were lately 
ironbound. 


From a farmhouse on the snipe-ground a start is made. 
An Irish welcome awaits the s The Western 
Celt loves sport, and to look on and assist at a day’s snipe- 
shooting is a bright oasis in the sameness of his existence. 
He likes, too, to handle a new weapon, and a hammerless 
gun is still in many places an object of wonder. The 
criticism of the peasant is eminently practical. No close- 
shooting choke-bores for him. “ Does she scatther well }” 
is his first inquiry ; and, indeed, a good killing circle is no 
small merit in a gun intended to stop the difficult longbill. 

The gun duly examined a start is made. By a narrow 
cusseun or roadway one enters the rushy fields of the farm 
which abut on the open bog. Every peasant knows where 
there is good holding-ground for snipe, though in his 
amiable anxiety to please a few couple flushed grow to 
such genial exaggeration as this, “Is it shnipe? Sure the 
shky do be black wid them herabouts.” 

A soft spot where a perpetual spring works up amon 
the rushes is the first point, and as the rushes are awn j 
up, with the suddenness of a rocket and the swiftness of a 
swallow, go half a dozen snipe, and a brace are accounted 
for. Then from deep-grassed or rush-grown streams that 
divide the fields birds are flushed singly, and an excellent 
average made. Presently, from the reedy margin of a little 
lough, where the bog-water sleeps in glassy blackness, and the 
white water lilies of summer have sunk back into the jet- 
dark depths, a wisp of snipe rise with a discord of cries, 
and in the flurry of trying to select a couple a clean miss 
is made of both. 

Then comes another misfortune in a broad turf-cutting 
filled with water. There is a good run and the take-off is 
excellent, and to the sympathetic shout, “ Lep yer sowl!” 
over one goes, to land well out on the smooth green 
surface, where the treacherous bog engulfs one to the 
waist. At once up get, with a malicious shriek, a couple 
of snipe; but the gunner is stuck fast, the gun is at safety, 
and a late and shaky right and left produce no result. 

It is easy to advise the sportsman to be watchful and cool, 
but not so easy to follow the advice, as he jumps from 
shaking tussock to tussock, over the ominous quaking of the 
humid levels, viridi stillantia musco, where a false step w_ll 
inter a man to the armpits. But, in spite of some bungling 
when one is exhausted and out of breath with the difficult 
crossing, the sport is good, the birds lie well, and the bag 
increases. Out of a pool set in sage-grey masses of bog- 
myrtle shoot up a bunch of teal, and lose two of their 
number in a hail of snipe-shot, Again, the clear, melodious 
whistle of a company of golden plover gives timely warning, 
and one rakes them as they wheel in their swift flight, 
securing eight of these much-prized additions to the larder. 

A rare experience, but less rare than might be supposed, 
is to be had by certain morass-bordered lakes, where dee 
reeds give good cover and there is plenteous feed. To suc 
a lake we have seen a flight of what looked like starlings 
approaching high in the air, as we crouched in cover among 
the reeds. “ Snipe, begob !” is the brief but forcible comment 
of the excited henchman who bears the bag. The flight of 
birds descend, and are about to alight, when five of them 
fall to two barrels, fired, it must be admitted, into the 
brown—for once, under such unusual circumstances, perhaps 


pardonable. 


ARTISTIC POSTERS, 


lage Royal Aquarium, Westminster—we are speaking 

of the building, be it understood, not of the many 
thrilling entertainments there provided us—is scarcely the 
most exhilarating of places on a November afternoon ; and 
even the present exhibition of “ Posters” running round 
the galleries at its west end seems ineffectual in relieving 
the sense of depression that settles on us, for all the fantasy 
displayed there and the gay colours. Yet it is well te 
brace ourselves up and visit the exhibition, for it is the 
first thing of its kind seen in England; and these posters, 
and the questions, artistic or other, which they give rise to, 
are things which have to be considered seriously. 

One of the minor “burning” questions of the day is 
undeniably that of Advertisements. Our artistic Societies 
hold meetings to discuss it; our London County Council 
discusses it; from time to time our newspapers open their 
columns to its discussion, and there our artists and prac- 
tical men do battle with one another with the stalwartness 
and brilliant invective characteristic of such encounters, 
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Yes, it is fair enough to call the question a ing one ; it 
is, moreover, a wide question, to deal adequately with which 
means the consideration, patient and unprejudiced, of many 
principles and issues. The present exhibition at the 
Aquarium, however, presents us immediately with only a 
single point for reflection. It is this: If we are to have 
ters in our streets and public places, is there any use in 
ing at the pains to try and make them artistic? If 
there is, what is the best means of securing this artistic 
quality ? 

Our neighbours the French, with characteristic flexibility, 
gaiety, and daintiness, have been the first to a seriously to 
themselves this new problem; and that they have done 
much towards solving it—at least that, in their efforts to- 
wards solving it, they have produced no small amount of 
original and interesting work—only bigotry can deny. It 
is a disease, indeed, with some of us at the present day, not 
merely to admire the artistic work of Frenchmen with an 
excessive adulation, but to fall in ecstasies over just that in 
it which is trivial and salacious, That there is a good deal 
to which these epithets are not unjustly applied is certain ; 
and, when one takes into account the kind of things for 
which these posters are commissioned as advertisements, 
there can be little astonishment at finding salaciousness 
and triviality in this particular form of art somewhat more 
than ordinarily emphasized. To note and accept the fact is 
one thing, to note and belaud it as the precise ground for 
our admiration is another. But we are in no mood for 
entering here on a moral exhortation. We merely in pass- 
ing raise our protest against a certain, for the most part a 
juvenile, pose a little prevalent just now, which leads some 
of us in things artistic to affect triviality and abandonment, 
to affect a weariness of what is fine in human emotion and 
restrained in the expression of it. There are times for 
almost every mood, beyond a doubt; we are by no means 
for everlastingly aiming at the moon; but when a young 
gentleman compares—well, a poster by M. Chéret to adver- 
tise, say, Purgatif Géraudel, with the Madonna di San Sisto, 
he is off his balance. We may smile or sigh, but our 
friend’s temper is really too fantastic for serious emotion or 
reproof. 

M. Chéret indubitably is an idol of the hour in certain 
quarters, and we do not wonder at it. He is well repre- 
sented at the present exhibition by a large number of 
designs ; and well a. too, are such admirable artists 
in this kind as MM. Grasset, Steinlen, and H. de T. 
Lautrec. Wedo not mention by name those of our own 
English artists who are to be seen here, and whose work in 
some important respects admirably holds its own against 
their Continental brethren; for, on the whole, their best 
work recalls French influence, and in the sphere of “ artistic 
posters” Frenchmen, at any rate at the moment, are the 
masters; in their productions it is that we see most clearly 
what principles have been followed hitherto with the most 
telling effect, and in all probability will have to be followed 
always. Look, then, at these designs carefully, and what is 
it that strikes you about the mdre effective of them? We 
pass over their sentiment ; we will neither denounce it with 
the purists, nor revel in its libertinism or brutality with its 
fin-de-siécle adorers ; we just it over as being for our 
immediate purpose neither here nor there. But in the 
execution of these things, what is it that forces itself on us? 
In the main, surely, their brilliant but simple effect of colour, 
and the breadth of their masses. In M. Grasset’s, in M. 
Lautrec’s designs this is obvious ; it may seem at first sight 
less true of M. Chéret’s, with their reflected lights, their 
splashes of varied colour, their less rigorously defined con- 
tours; yet here too, when we observe the total effect, when 
we are at the right distance, there is simplicity and breadth. 
For a > mary after all, is something to catch your eye as you 
- ong ; as Rembrandt—was it not !—used to say about 
is paintings, they are not meant to be smelt at ; out in the 
n street, on the walls of public buildings, that is where 
are destined to show themselves, and under such con- 
ditions their first virtue is an immediate effectiveness. They 
must hit hard and at once, or as advertisements they are 
failures irredeemably. 

And here is yet another condition; your poster, if it 
claims to be considered of the first order, must at all events 
appear to have been executed at no extravagant expenditure 
nee maser, Essentially, for the most part, it is a 
thing, a joy, of the day; to-morrow sees it seraped down 
and ae off in the rubbish-cart. Yes, and even in the 
hour of its exaltation it is pasted on a rough wall, on a 


hoarding, in the common thoroughfare ; the sun blisters it, 
the rain drenches it, the wind rends it, the mud and the 
soot obliterate it. It must induce in us, therefore, no sense 
of waste, as it infallibly induces if it seems a thing elabo- 
rated and costly ; an emphatic directness, as if it had been 
thrown off in a few strokes; even a certain air of cheapness, 
as much as to say, “I may be dis speedily, at best I 
have only got a brief life; but do not distress yourselves, 
there is no waste, I came without effort, and shall be off 
by-and-by as readily, there are thousands as good as I to 
take my place”—these are actual virtues in your ideal 


poster. 

And when we are possessed of it, as we nowadays may 
be, we are becomingly grateful. It isno use to kick agai 
the pricks, to curse advertisements by all our gods, and 
swear we will have none of them. They are in possession, 
and will not readily be ejected; the thing is to set them 
along their own proper lines, and to keep the exhibition of 
them in the public thoroughfares well in order. In a city 
that was wisely careful over the condition of its streets, we 
confess that we do not believe it would be allowed, this be- 
plastering the outside of our buildings, private or public, 
with sheets of paper, however charmingly drawn upon and 
coloured. Paper, no matter how ornamental you make it, 
is not a medium of external decoration congruous with 
stonework or brickwork ; it at once makes the entire build- 
ing, frequently the entire street, look flimsy and undigni- 
fied. Yet, even if a day shall ever come when this idea 
may prevail, there will still be for the poster abundant 
room; and those artists who are now working out for us 
the principles of its proper treatment, and showing us such 
delightful or interesting products by the way, have a claim 
on our admiration, our gratitude. 


THE CHIEFTAIN AT THE SAVOY THEATRE, 


WwHex Sir Arthur Sullivan appeared in the conductor's 
chair on Wednesday night at the Savoy Theatre, he 
was greeted with a welcome even warmer than usual on 
account of his recent accident. The audience was evidently 
surprised and enchanted to find that a composer who had 
dislocated his ankle was yet not unable to hold a ddton. The 
new opera was received most enthusiastically. Many years 
ago eal Sullivan and Burnand combined to produce the 
immortal Cox and Box, and the same collaborators together 
appear to have lost none of their attraction for the public. 
The libretto of The Chieftain is genially humorous, with a 
lucid plot full of neat, dramatic situations. It is gay, spirited, 
effective—some of the jokes make one feel ten years 
younger—it is not spun out by tedious comic convention, 
and it is full of quaint burlesque local colour. 

A band of brigands have captured a British tourist who 
is also an amateur photographer. They have the strange 
custom that, if their absent chief does not return within a 
fixed time, any arg ool arriving amongst them is elected 
their chieftain, and to become the husband of the 
“ chieftainess ” (Miss Rosina Brandram). Mr. Grigg, the 
tourist (Mr. Walter Passmore), accepts the situation. 
Later on, in the second act they meet Mrs. Grigg (Miss 
Florence Perry). She happens to be passing that way when 
they are sitting outside an inn, bringing with her, dis- 

uised as a courier, the real chieftain (Mr. Scott Fishe). 
He had gone off with the brigands’ funds, and was attempt- 
ing to leave Spain. Rita (Miss Florence St. John), who 
had been stolen by the brigands, purely as a matter of 
business, for the sake of ransom, is naturally followed by 
Count Vasquez (Mr. Courtice Pounds), who is disguised as 
a shepherd, and makes one of the cheery party in the wild, 
mountainous region in the north-west of Spain. We have 
said enough to show the exciting nature of the story, full 
of choruses, coincidence, and castagnettes. 

The lyrics are wonderfully neat. Ferdinand (the real 
Chieftain) sings an extremely funny Spanish song, consisting 
entirely of sentences from a Spanish exercise-book, such as 

“Quero el camerero? Deme mi sombrero,” &c. 


The Chieftain’s identity is discovered by his rather in- 
cautiously singing this song, known only to him and to the 
rest of the gay but lawless band. ‘The brigands, with 
pistols in their belts, and their habits of hiding in caves 
and dancing boleros and fandangos on the slightest provo- 
ends well, 
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Some of the music of The Chieftain is as good as anything 
Sir Arthur Sullivan has ever written. The first act opens 
with a fine chorus. A slight indication of its ais 
melody recurs at intervals during the opera with le 
effect. “Upin the morning early,” sung by Mr. Courtice 
Pounds, is in Sullivan’s best manner of simple, semi-pastoral 
music. The French duet—excellently sung by Miss St. 
John and Mr. Pounds—is humorous, the music burlesquing 
the English notion ofa French comic song. Patter-songs and 
concerted pieces of the lightest character are written with 
a distinction that only Sir Arthur Sullivan can give to this 
style of music. Throughout it is refined, dramatic, delicately 
and carefully orchestrated. The great charm of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music, and the enormous difference between him 
and his imitators, is that even where he has little that is novel 
to say, he always saysit perfectly. Miss Florence St. John was 
evidently nervous in the first act, but in the second act her 
voice regained its old charm, and her acting was piquant. Mr. 
Courtice Pounds sang very agreeably. Miss Rosina Brand- 
ram—a great favourite—Mr. Scott Fishe, and Mr. Richard 
Temple (as Lieutenantof the Brigands) were, asalways, clever 
and efficient. Mr. Passmore did not seem to seize all the 
humour that could be got out of his part, but he will pro- 
bably improve after the first night. Miss Edith Johnstone, 
a débutante with a very sweet, clear voice, is an acquisi- 
tion to the company. As a whole, the performance is 
excellent, and will please the majority. It was an undoubted 
success. 

Mr. Burnand, in all his literary work, frankly appeals to 
the many, and the amusing libretto of The Chieftain is no 
exception. There are authors who profess to write for the 
few. But we suspect that even these prefer the few to be 
as numerous as possible. 


MATINEE AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Tn aid of the House of Shelter, Baggally Street, an 
interesting matinée was given at the Haymarket on 
Tuesday afternoon. The third act of John-a-Dreams went 
well; though the absence, through indisposition, of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell took much of the interest away. This 
was followed by two duologues ; the first, Villain and Victim, 
written by Mr. W. Walkes, was extremely clever and 
amusing, and brightly played by Miss Emery and Mr. 
Cyril Maude. The Swarry Dansong was entertaining, 
though it is rather old-fashioned, and Miss Jessie Bond and 
Mr. Rutland Barrington were delightful. Mr. Tree played 
“Sir Woodbine Grafton” in one act of Peril, It is one of 
his finest performances. 


SOME RECENT CONCERTS. 


Ww regret that the Monday Popular Concerts have 
been of late just a little dull. Man cannot live by 
Smetana alone; and, with the dubious exception of a 
Schumann trio, little else than Smetana has been vouch- 
safed to us by way of solids. For a really interesting 
concert it is necessary to go back to the evening of 
November 26. The Brahms Sonata for piano and violin— 
ves in smooth and sufficiently pleasing fashion by Mme. 
and Lady Hallé—is a genial and melodious work; 

the first movement full of the feeling of spring and burst- 
ing buds; the second a song without words such as Men- 
delssohn never compassed; while the last—a passionate 
Allegro holding a considerable amount of tragedy “ in solu- 
ion,” as the chemists say—is a glimpse into the inner life of 
the man such as Brahms rarely gives us. Miss Florence 
Christie, a young singer with a certain individual charm of 
voice and style, sang the same composer’s “ Die Mainacht,” 
and two English songs; and Madame Haas played as her 
solo Liszt’s disarrangement of old Bach’s stupendous organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor—a work easy enough to 
play badly on the organ, and quite impossible to play well 
on the instrument_to whose service the disarranger im- 

it. 

Mr, Manns’s concert “ In Memory of Anton Rubinstein ” 
is now ancient history, and we merely wish to record the 
truly heroic interpretation of the Eroica Symphony on that 
occasion. The programme of last Saturday included a 
Haydn Symphony, Beethoven’s E flat Piano-concerto, a 
new orchestral Idyll by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, and the 
Sappho Overture of Goldmark, recently heard under Mr. 
Henschel. 


The last is a tawdry, barren, pretentious pro- 


duction that may almost be called loathsome : it irresistibly 
reminds one of Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ poetry”; but Mr, 
Macpherson’s Idyll, though slight, is fresh, and filled with 
a dreamy poetic feeling. Miss Clothilde Kleeberg gave a 
spontaneous rendering of the Concerto, erring sometimes, 
but rarely, on the side of volubility. The mystic slow 
movement was a triumph for Mr, Manns. The style of 
Mr. Ben Davies is scarcely suited to the Love Song from 
Die Walkiire; but he, too, had his triumph, artistic and 
popular, in some songs by Robert Franz—which, by the 
way, might be termed Echoes from the Synagogue, so sug- 
Bp are their melodies of the Rabbinical inflexions. We 
eel that we have done scant justice to the “ Pops” and to 
the Crystal Palace Concerts. When brilliant comets like 
Mottl and Siegfried Wagner, with their nebulous tails of 
quasi-musical Germans, flare across the sky, the critic, 
amazed, is apt to neglect the stars of certain orbit; and 
this is our excuse. 

The plague of minor concerts just now is as great a 
nuisance as the plague of minor poets to Mr. Henley, or 
the plague of flies to Pharaoh, late King of Egypt. It was 
open to Pharaoh to emigrate ; Mr. Henley may pitch into 
the minor poets without reading them ; but the critie who 
would not miss some significant bit of new work, or a 
“coming ” great artist, must “do” every minor concert as 
religiously as his country cousin “does” the Tower, the 
Monument, and Madame Tussaud’s. There is little, how- 
ever, to announce at present. The Rev. E. H. Moberly’s 
Ladies’ String Orchestra gave a pleasant entertainment last 
week. The ladies, dressed in white, and full of spirits, 
had a tendency to run away with their conductor, who 
wished to walk leisurely and with seemliness, as a clergy- 
man should. The best piece of work was the playing of 
our old pagan Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D minor, for two 
solo violins, solo ’cello, and string orchestra ; Miss Winifred 
Holiday, who took first violin, securing tone of am 
beauty and sweetness. The vocal recital given by the Mi 
Salter on the 16th instant was agreeable hearing. Miss Bertha 
Salter, who has a magnificent contralto voice, sang some of 
the old Italian music with artistic feeling, and was joined by 
her sister, a light soprano (sadly in need of further train- 
ing), in Saint-Saéns’s “Sub tuum ”—a passable imitation of 
Pergolesi—and Chabrier’s “‘ Espania.” 

Little can be said about Mr. John Thomas’s harp recital 
on Wednesday. The harp has only half a dozen effects ; 
and as the only composers for the harp that appear to 
live, or have lived, Mr. Thomas and Parish Alvars—the 
Liszt of the harp—drag in the whole half-dozen into each 
composition, whether it is a Waterfall, or olian Sounds, or 
a Reverie, the pieces are all very long and very much alike. 
But Mr. Thomas, it must be admitted, does the half-dozen 
effects exquisitely. That other producer of exquisite effects, 
Mr. Emil Sauer, continues to play as well as ever, and to 
charm his audiences. To write now about “the falling 
off in his playing” seems to us a little disingenuous. 
Finally, let us e the merest note of one of the finest 
chamber-music concerts heard in London for some time— 
that given by Mr. Gompertz on Wednesday evening. The 
interpretation of the Beethoven posthumous Quartet in A 
minor was essentially noble ; and Miss Fillunger was mag- 
nificent in songs by Schumann and Schubert. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE RUSSIAN LOAN. 


HE success of the new Russian loan this week affords 
proof of the remarkable improvement in the credit of 
Russia during the past few years. Even so late as 1887 
the Russian 1873 Five per Cent. loan was at one time as 
low as 90}, so that the yield was, roughly, about 5} per 
cent. ; and the highest price touched during 1887 was only 
a little over 98. Consequently, seven years the opinion 
of the Stock Exchanges of Europe was that Russian securi- 
ties ought to give the investor somewhat over 5 per cent. 
Now a loan is eagerly applied for which will not give the 
investor very much over 34 per cent. The new loan is for 
a little under 16 millions sterling, and the price is 94/. 48. 6d. 
for every 98/. 178. 6d. This way of putting it is awkward, 
but it is found impracticable, on account of the difference 
between English, h, and Russian money, to state the 
price exactly for rool. stock, During the week the loan 
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has been at a premium of about 1}, and sometimes even 
higher, which would bring the real price very nearly up to 
96/. per 100/. nominal of stock. And the success of the loan 
further testifies to the sudden change that has taken place 
here at home respecting Russia. It may be said roughly 
that no great Russian Government loan has been subscribed 
for in London since 1875. Now the applications for the 
new stock are very considerable. Partly, no doubt, this is 
due to the speculators who have been buying for the “ rise ” 
counting upon the French public to take up their shares ; but 
mainly it is due to altered feeling—to the hope that better 
relations between the two empires will prevail in future. 
The remarkable improvement in the credit of Russia must 
be attributed, to some extent, to the skilful 

ment of successive Finance Ministers during the past seven 
or eight years ; still more to the rapidity with which Russia 
has recovered from the terrible famine of 1891 ; but above all 
things to the support given by France to Russian finance. 
Very soon after 1887 the great French bankers began to buy 
Russian securities on a large scale. Soon afterwards they 
made arrangements with the Russian Government for con- 
verting the Five per Cents into Four per Cents, consolidating 
at the same time the several loans that formerly existed into 
a single great stock. The success of the conversion has sur- 
passed all hopes, and the Russian Fours have fora consider- 
able time now been well over par. At the present time the 
Russian Government hopes to convert the Fours into Three 
and a Half per Cents, and as the first step thereto it has 
fixed the interest of the new loan at 3} per cent.; and, as 
has just been pointed out, the price of issue is at so small a 
discount that the yield is under 3} per cent. The impres- 
sion prevails that before very long another new loan will 
come out, and that some time next year a serious attempt 
will be made to convert a portion of the Four per Cents 
into Three and a Half per Cents. The success of that 
operation, of course, will depend upon the _ at which the 
new Three and a Half per Certs stand. If they rise during 
the next year above par, then a conversion may be possible. 
But what is more likely is that the conversion will have to 
be poned for some time longer. 

or a considerable time past the Spanish Finance 

Minister has been negotiating in Paris for a large loan. 
The Paris bankers have refused even to consider the 
matter seriously unless the Spanish Goverrment would 
make certain concessions to the railways, French invest- 
ment in Spanish railway securities being very large. The 
Spanish Government is too much afraid of public opinion 
at home to make the concessions, and so the negotiations 
have come to nothing. It is understood now that a large 
loan will be brought out at home, not directly by the 
Government, though it will be, of course, for the Govern- 
ment. The plan in favour is that the Tobacco Monopoly 
Company should be granted a prolongation of its conces- 
sions; that in return the Company should bring out a loan 
hypothecated in the first place upon the tobacco monopoly, 
and guaranteed in the second place by the Government, and 
that the proceeds should be handed over to the Government. 
The Bank of Spain, is to take the loan, and endeavour 
enya | to sell it to the public. The plan is a bad one, 
or it will increase the dangers to which the Bank of Spain 
is exposed, already sufficiently great; but under the cir- 
eumstances it appears unavoidable. The Spanish Govern- 
ment must have money, and as it cannot borrow abroad, it 
has to borrow at home in the best way it can. 

For some weeks past there has been a good deal of 
uneasiness in the City respecting the Argentine Republic, 
and it is clear that the apprehensions at home are still 
goer. They arise mainly from political causes. President 

mz Peiia was elected by a coalition of General Roca’s 
supporters with General Mitre’s. The two Generals are 
eins Coot objects, and, as was to be expected, they 
are unable to . The Roca party e that the Presi- 
dent leans too much to the Mitre party ; and, asGeneral Roca 
is the strongest man in the Republic, and is believed to have 
the army at his disposal, it is feared that there may be a 
pronunciamiento. Those who are in a position to know say 
that strong pressure is being ng u the President to 
induce him to resign. The Vice President would then 


succeed, and it is believed that he has come tc an under- 
standing with General Roca. Personally the Vice-Presi- 
dent is respected asa man of character; but he would be 
no more able to carry out an independent policy than 
President Saenz Peiia, and really, therefore, General Roca 
would govern. If the President resigns voluntarily the 


hope is that order will be maintained : if he does not, the 
best informed fear that he will be compelled to do so, and 
naturally this is causing uneasiness lest there should be an 
attempt upon his part to maintain his position by force. 


The applications for the Russian Loan, the fortnigh 
Settlement on the Stock Exchange, and the crisis in ed 
foundland, have exercised surprisingly little influence upon 
the money market. Rates have remained exceedingly low. 
The applications here for the Russian Loan were very large, 
but they were still larger in Paris and generally upon the 
Continent. The details are not yet published, but it is 
believed that the applications have been for fully ten times 
the amount offered. Of course that statement is toa certain 
extent misleading; speculators applied for more than they 
expected or wished to get. The Stock Exchange Settle- 
ment was not nearly so troublesome as that arranged a 
fortnight ago ; but the account to be settled in the mining 
market is still very large. During little more than two 
months over 3} millions sterling have been withdrawn from 
the Bank of England for the Continent, and it seems 
certain that the withdrawals will begin again early in the 
New Year. But bankers and brokers believe that what is 
taken by the Continent will be made good by shipments 
from New York. Shipments thence have already begun, 
and are likely to continue. 


The crisis in Newfoundland is understood to have been 
caused by the exceedingly low prices of all kinds of com- 
modities in Europe. The chief industry of Newfoundland 
is fishing, and it is said that merchants there have over 
400,000/. worth of fish which they cannot dispose of. Several 
commercial houses having failed, one of the two local banks 
was obliged to close its doors; a run was made on the 
second bank, and, although it is believed to be solvent, for 
want of cash it also was compelled to suspend. The public 
will not accept the notes of either of the banks. Great 
distress is reported, and workpeople are being discharged 
in large numbers. There have been some few failures in 
this country in consequence of the crisis. 


The Italian Budget statement has been well received, but 
thinking people are not satisfied with it. A deficit for the 
year beginning with July next of very nearly three millions 
sterling is estimated. There are to be retrenchments for 
about a million and th uarters sterling, and the re- 
mainder is expected to be raised by new taxes. But many 
doubt whether so large a sum can be obtained in the pre- 
sent condition of Italy. Still, the statistics quoted by the. 
Finance Minister showing some improvement in trade are 
encouraging. What causes the real uneasiness is the bank- 
ing programme. The Minister states that the three banks 
of issue have locked up in unrealizable assets about 11 
millions sterling. He admits that these assets cannot for 
a long time be turned to account. He proposes, therefore, 
that fifteen years should be allowed for realization, and 
naturally it is asked, Can there be a real improvement 
when the banks are admitted to be insolvent and will con- 
tinue to be so for fifteen years ¢ 


The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 50 
lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and so 
the whole amount at about 18. of$d. per rupee. This is a 
lower price than has been taken for a couple of months, 
and a further fall is anticipated. Unless there is a great 
improvement soon, there will be a considerable deficit, and 
people in India, therefore, are expecting that, after all, 
the Government will be compelled to impose an import 
duty upon cotton goods. 


The stock markets have recovered somewhat from the 
depression of last week. The issue of the Russian Loan has 
contributed to this ; as, of course, the Russian Government 
and the great bankers interested have done their utmost to 
support the market, And the passing by the United States 
House of Representatives of a Bill authorizing the railway 
Companies to “ pool” their receipts has likewise exercised 
a very fayourable influence. It will be recollected ‘that 
some years ago Congress an Act known as the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, by which the railway Companies were 
forbidden to put their receipts into a hotch-pot, and dis- 
tribute pro rata, The Act has injured some Companies. As a 
matter of fact, there is not traffic enough for them all, 
They have cut down rates in the hope of underbidding one 
another, and many of them in consequence are unable to 
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pay their way. For instance, about one-third of the total 
mileage of the Union is in the hands of Receivers. If the 
Senate follows the example of the House, and the 
Bill, the railway Companies, of course, will benefit. 
But investors ought not to be too sanguine; mere 
pooling will not deliver the Companies from their embar- 
rassments. It will enable them to do better, but clearly 
it will not increase traffic. 


There is still a most reasonable apprehension of political 
troubles in Argentina. The strong coalition which elected 
President Saenz Peiia has broken up, and one party is 
clamouring for the President’s resignation. At the same 
time the Ministers have lost influence. Two or three offices 
are vacant, and nobody can be found to fill them, and the 
ining Ministers are constantly quarrelling amongst 
themselves. The news from Brazil, however, is favourable. 
There is as yet no improvement in Australasia, and the un- 
usually low price of wool is causing uneasiness. Here at 
home, however, there are distinct signs of an improvement 
in trade—not very much as yet, but still encouraging—and 
there is some improvement also upon the Continent. Even 
in Italy there is a change for the better, as noted above. 
Consequently there is a much better feeling upon the Stock 
Exchange, and everybody is hoping that early in the New 
Year business will become larger it more active. Certainly 
confidence has returned, and there is a much greater in- 
clination to engage in new enterprises. 


Mining securities of all kinds have recovered this week, 
and the amount of business done has again been large, 
especially in South African gold, diamond, and land shares. 
The news from South Africa is all favourable. The output 
is-over 175,000 ounces, and the prospect for the early future, 
is exceedingly good. The buying by great Continental 
capitalists and Syndicates continues. It is not so large as 
it was some time ago; indeed, it would be unreasonable to 

that purchasing on such a scale could continue very 
long. But there is very considerable buying, and those 
who have bought of late are holding the securities. In 
other words, there is very little selling. There is a fair 
amount of good business, and the purchases of the few 
months have been made by people who have full faith in South 
Africa, and are holding their investments in the belief that 
they will yield large profits. On Thursday there was very 
large buying, especially of Deep Level Companies’ shares. 


Messrs. Armstrong & Co. have withdrawn from the at- 
tempt to float a Chinese Four anda Half per Cent. gold 
loan for a little over 1,100,000l., as we anticipated. e 
Chinese Government was very ill advised in attempting to 
float such an issue. 


British Government ‘I'wo and a Half per Cents closed on 
Thursday at 101$, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of }. There isnot much movement in other first- 
class securities, but they are all nearly as extravagantly 
high. Australian Government securities, however, are 
lower, as the condition of the colonies excites uneasi- 
ness. New South Wales Three and a Halfs closed on Thurs- 
day at 100}, a fall compared with the preceding Lean | 
of and Victoria Three and a Halfs at 95}, a 
of 1. Inthe Home Railway market most quotations are 
lower. London and North-Western closed on Thursday at 
176},a fall compared with the ing Thursday of }; Great 

estern cl at 1624, a fall of 1; Midland closed at 1513, 
a fall of 14; and Metropolitan Consolidated closed at 92}, 
a fall of 2. But South-Eastern Undivided closed at 130, a 
rise of 1; and Brighton “A” closed at 157], a rise of 14. 
Inthe American market most movements are upwards. Balti- 
more and Ohio shares closed at 69, a rise of 1; Milwaukee 
shares closed at 603,a rise of 3; and Lake Shore shares 
closed at 138}, a riseof 1}, But Erie Second Mortgage Bonds 
closed at 69, a fall of 1 i. Foreign Government securities are 

erally improved, us Argentines of 1886 closed on 

ursday at 68, a rise com with the preceding 
Thursday of 1}; the Funding Bonds closed at 71}, a rise 
of 12; and Italian Fives closed at 86}, a rise of 1. In the 
South African marke t the steady upward movement continues. 
Especially on Thursday the buying was very large and the 
Deep Level rties were particularly in demand. City» 
and Suburban closed at 16, a rise of 4; Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa closed at 3, a rise of ,,; Henry 
Nourse closed at 5}, a rise of }; idated Deep Level 
closed at 4,/;, @ rise of 1,4; and Geldenhuis Deep Level 


clased at 74, a rise of rj. 
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THE ABODE OF GRENDEL AND HIS MOTHER. 
From tae Otp or Browvtr. 


Sew out then Hrothgar the helm of the Scyldings : 
“ Ask no more after bliss ; for new-made now is sorrow 
For the folk of the Danes; for Aeschere is dead, 

He who was Yrmenlaf’s elder of brethren, 

My wise man of runes, my bearer of redes, 

Mine own shoulder-fellow, when we in the war-tide | 
Warded our heads and the host on the host fell, 

And the boars were a-crashing ; e’en such should an e:rl 


be, 
An atheling exceeding good, e’en as was Aeschere. 
Now in Hart hath befallen for a hand-bane unto him 
A slaughter-ghost wandering; naught wot I whither 
The fell one, the carrion-proud, far’d hath her bacx-fare, 
By her fill made all famous. ,That feud hath she wreaked 
Wherein yesternight gone by Grendel thou quelledst 
Through thy hardihood fierce with grips hard enow, 
For that he over-long the lief people of me 
Made to wane, and undid. In the war then he cringed, 
Being forfeit of life. But now came another, 
An ill-scather mighty, her son to awreak ; 
And further hath she nowjthe feud set on foot, 
As may well be deemed of many a thane, 
Who after the wealth-giver weepeth in mind, 
A hard bale of heart. Now the hand lieth low 
Which well-nigh for every joy once did avail you. 


The dwellers in land here, my people indeed,’ 
The wise-of-rede hall-folk, have I heard say e’en this : 
That they have set eyes on two such-like erewhile, 
Two mickle mark-striders the moorland a-holding, 
Chosts come from elsewhere, but of them one there was, 
As full certainly might they then know it to be, 
In the likeness of woman ; and the other shap’d loathly 
All after man’s image trod the tracks of the exile, 
Save that more was he shaper than any man other; 
And in days gone away now they named him Grendel, 
The dwellers in fold; they wot not if a father 
Unto him was born ever in the days of erewhile 
Of dark ghosts. They dwell in a dim hidden land, 
The wolf-bents they bide in, on the nesses the windy, 
The perilous fen-path where the stream of the fell-side 
Midst the mist of the nesses wends netherward ever, 
The flood under earth. Naught far away hence, 
But a mile-mark forsooth, there standeth the mere, 
And over it ever hang groves all berimed, 
The wood fast by the roots over-helmeth the water. 
But each night may one a dread wonder there see, 
A fire in the flood. But none liveth so wise 
Of the bairns of mankind, that the bottom may know. 
Although the heath-stepper beswinked by hounds, 
The hart strong of horns, that holt-wood should seek to 
Driven fleeing from far, he shall sooner leave life, 
Leave life-breath on the bank or ever will he 
Therein hide his head. No hallow’d stead is it : 
Thence the blending of water-waves ever upriseth 
Wan up to the welkin, whenso the wind stirreth 
Weather-storms loathly, until the lift darkens 
And weepeth the heavens. Now along the rede wendeth 
Of thee again only. Of that earth yet thou know’st not, 
The fearful of steads, wherein thou mayst find 
That much-sinning wight; seek then if thou dare, 
And thee for that feud will I guerdon with fee, 
The treasures of old time, as erst did I do, 
With the gold all-bewounden, if away thence thou get 
thee.” 
Morris. 
A. J. Wyarr. 
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REVIEWS. 


IBSEN'’S NEW PLAY. 


Little Eyolf. A Play in Three Acts. By Henrik Iasey. 
Translated by Wittiam ArcuER. London: W. Heine- 
mann. 1894. 


ae event on which the drama of Little Eyolf is built is the 

death of achild. It is not a painful death. Eyolf has all 
the charm of thoughtful, old-fashioned childhood. He has been 
badly lamed by a fall, and belongs half to the other world 
already. Every spell that a poet can weave about death is 
woven round his fate. In his finest velvet dress he follows the 
fairylike ratwife, first cousin to the Piper of Hamelin, down 
to the sea; and, as she goes off in her boat, he goes to the pier- 
head, and past it. We see him resting for a moment in the 
depths, with wide-open, calm eyes, before the undertow sweeps 
him out. We watch him go without any wringing of the heart, 
except, perhaps, for an almost happy pang of half longing, half 
curiosity, to follow him in search of the peace to which that 
strange old woman lures all “ little gnawing things,” children who 
gnaw their parents’ consciences, children’s own hearts, and other 
sorts of rats that drive people out of house and home, 

One need not sign this picture with the name of Ibsen: that 
last stroke is itself a signature. No other hand, living or dead, 
draws quite in that way. In the subject we have what the com- 
mercial playwright calls an “ incident ”; and such children of this 
world will doubtless conceive the play as leading up to it and 
ending with it and some slow music. One sees, on this familiar 
plane, the tiny form floating out to sea, like Ophelia in Ambroise 
Thomas's with, perhaps, the bereaved mother gasping a 
pathetic “tag” on the beach. But Ibsen always begins a play 
where other playwrights end it, being in this respect, as Peer 
Gynt ruefully says of God, “not economical.” The death of 
little Eyolf ends, not the last act of the play, but the first. 

Those who are in Ibsen’s secret will not need to be told that 
Eyolf’s death is the foundation of one of those wonderful cloud 

i which men build for themselves out of their own fears 
and ideals and superstitions, with duty for the treadmill and 
conscience for the rack. Years ago, Bunyan, thinking ignorantly 
enough, but feeling surely and rightly, gave us the allegory of 
the pilgrim trapped in Doubting Castle, and lying there until he 
found that he had in his own bosom a key that fitted every lock 
in the castle. But in Doubting Castle there were many bones of 
pilgrims who did not find the key, and so perished there miser- 
ably; and Ibsen, in Brand and elsewhere, has told us the story 
of these bones oftener than that of the finder of the key. In 
Little Eyolf, however, the key is found—by a woman. 

The distinction which all poets of the first rank have made 
between a higher and a lower love—between Tannbiiuser’s 
passion for Venus and his edoration of St. Elizabeth, and which 
vulgar writers can only make real to themselves and their readers 
by degrading Venus to the level of the streets, and then labelling 
a doll Elizabeth as a first-rate article without going into par- 
ticulars, has hitherto taken a peculiar turn in Ibsen. We find it 
first in Peer Gynt between Solveig and Ingrid, or the Hottentot 
Venus Anitra, the contrast being a little forced against Venus in 
the vulgar manner. We have it much more subtly and origi- 
nally in Rosmersholm, where, instead of a Tannhiiuser deserting 
Venus for St. Elizabeth, we have Venus herself attaining the 
higher love. But the change is one which breaks the woman’s 
spirit; and nothing is more characteristic of Ibsen than his 
evident sympathy with her in a certain regret for her disable- 
ment. In The Master Builder, where we have the heroine in the 
very stage of “free fearless will” which Rebecca West regretted, 
we find Ibsen still full of the same rebellious and sceptical sym- 
pathy, and still pessimistically admitting the destructive results 
of what he admired. But there is an utter absence of this vein 
in Little Eyolf—nay, there is something like a change of front 
on the question. 

If this change of front is due to any external influence, it is 
probably due to Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata. That extraordinary 
tale was the first work of modern art in which it was definitely 
asserted that the lower love, meaning not necessarily the gross 
love, but the jealous love, is absolutely identical with hatred. 
The Kreutzer Sonata did not teach this as a leseon: it asserted it 
asa fact. It went further: it extended the assertion from the 
relation between husband and wife to that between parents and 
their children. Ibsen is one of the few men in Europe capable of 
feeling the steggering force of Tolstoi’s assertion. And when we 
find in Little Eyolf » husband, wife, and child on exsctly the 
Kreutcer Sonata terms—the man loathing the wife of whom he is 


enamoured, and turning with deep affection to a woman whom he 
supposes to be his sister, whilst the wife dotes on her husband 
with a jealousy that makes her hate the child and himself as 
well—it is difficult to avoid the guess that Tolstoi has thrown 
a flash on a dark spot in Jbsen’s path. For whilst the other 
elements in Little Eyolf may be easily identified in the former 
plays, this element is quite new. 

The drama will pow leap to the eye of the experienced Ibsenite. 
The child, first lamed for life ina moment of neglect in which 
the husband forgets everything but his wife’s beauty, is then 
drowned because, being thus lamed, he is the only child in the 
village who cannot swim. In their horror and remorse the father 
and mother become aware of their real feelings for one another 
and for the childj; and there is an unspeakable “terror and pity ” 
in the scenes in which they turn and rend one another. These 
scenes will be hardly bearable on the stage until repeated per- 
formances have given the less deepsighted spectators the 
comfort of foreknowing that the woman has in her bosom the- 
key that opens all the gates in Doubting Castle. 

The key is the old, the only possible key. In Little Eyolf, as 
in the world’s history, Venus is supplanted by the Virgin Mother. 
When the man, resolving to leave the wife who has become in- 
tolerable to him, bids her raze to the ground the huts on the pro- 
perty which shelter the fisherfolk and their brats who would not 
risk their lives to save his child, the woman, worn out with 
passion, suddenly feels the rush into her heart of the true immacu- 
late motherhood, and declares that she will bring those brats to 
her house, and gives them Eyolf’s clothes, his toys, his books, and 
his mother’s care. It is an exquisitely happy ending: no words 
can convey the tranquil joy and reassurance with which the towers 
of Doubting Castle are seen to be mere mist phantoms vanishing 
in the heavenly radiance. 

When Little Eyolf comes into the glare of the footlights, it 
may prove that Ibsen the old theatrical hand has been too much 
for Ibsen the poet. Nine-tenths of the audience will share the 
apparently hopeless burden of horror which is laid so heavily on 
the parents ; and even when the relief comes, it is likely enough 
that it will seem merely an ignominious retreat of the dramatist 
from the grimness of reality into the pretty pretence of a con- 
ventional happy ending. Whatever softness and glamour the 
incident of the child’s death takes on when the description of it 
is completed in the second act, the scene in the parents’ house 
when they are startled by the hubbub from the beach, when they 
learn from the outcries that a child has fallen into the water, 
when they miss Eyolf, whom they supposed to be playing in the 
garden, and, finally, when the mother hears the words, “The 
crutch is floating”—all this is worked up with that frightful 
skill in torture described by Lamb in the well-known sentences 
in which he vainly tried to persuade himself and us that it was. 
possessed as well as coveted by Webster. Then there is no 
sparing of our delicacy in the wife’s reproach to the husband— 

“There stood your champagne ; but you tasted it not ”— 

and those who sigh for “comic relief” will hardly be appeased 
by the grim irony of the scene in which the bereaved father, 
chatting happily with his beloved sister, repeatedly breaks off to 
blame himself for forgetting the duty of being miserable because 
of the boy’s death. There is a passage or two which will amuse 
the impossible creatures who laughed at Mrs. Solness’s dolls in 
The Master Builder; and there is the serious difficulty for first- 
night purposes that in Little Eyolf, as in all Ibsen’s later plays, 
each act is fully intelligible only in the light of that which fol- 
lows it ; so that, unless the whole is played backwards, the unfor- 
tunate dramatic critics who do not fortify themselves by a careful 
study of the book beforehand are likely to blunder as helplessly 
as ever over it, 

Mr. William Archer has translated the play as he has trans- 
lated so many others by the same hand. Let those criticize him 
who know as much Norwegian as he. 


A FISH OUT OF WATER. 


Theatricals, Second Series: The Album and The Reprobate. By 
Hewry James. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1895., 


M® HENRY JAMES has a certain vogue and market when 
he writes anemic tales. It seems a pity that he should 
tempt fortune by the production of structureless plays. Non bis 
in idem ; the gods will scarcely permit a man to succeed by his. 
lack of strength in two entirely different ways. 

Mr. James's theory of playwriting is set forth im some detail 
in an “introduction”; his practice is exhibited in some four 
hundred of the dullest pages it has ever been our fate to read. 
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‘We are not, however, in a position to state positively whether 
theory and practice go together, owing to the difficulty of under- 
standing the author's drift in the preface and following it in the 
plays. Mr. James tells us that “the author's tact goes above all 
to feeling for the particular pound of flesh that the Shylock of 
the box-office may happen for the hour to pronounce best weight.” 
This is a sentence which makes us (like the Mouse in one 
of Mr. Lang's fairy-tales) “very thoughtful.” With some diffi- 
culty we begin to apprehend dimly Mr, James's meaning. 
We conjecture that he wants to inculcate the striking truth 
that a writer for the stage must please his public. This is doubt- 
less worth saying ; but it seems just a little irrelevant in dramas 
published obviously for chamber consumption, and as obviously 
unlikely tc be submitted to the vulgar ordeal of public repre- 
sentation. 

Plays, as Mr. Henry James justly points out—in several 
hundred words—cannot be true to life in the same sense as 
newspaper reports may be. The particular convention which 
bothers him most is the necessity of treating a subject with a 
certain unity in the time allowed for a dramatic performance. 
Some readers of The Album and The Reprobate may fancy that 
he has got over this obstacle by neglecting the unity and omitting 
the subject, and may even marvel at the art with which matter 
sufficient for a couple of paragraphs or a column of local gossip is 
spun out into two sets of three acts. But no suspicion of that 
sort has ever entered Mr. James’s head; he is much too busy 
with expounding in meandering phrases the true theory of 
‘dramatic excision and condensation. You throw overboard “the 
freight, the fittings, the ballast, the provisions, the luggage, the 
crew,” and what is left is—The Album or The Reprobate. 

“The scientific name of this ferocious salvage,” says our new 
guide to the young playwright, “is selection—selection made 
perfect, so that effect, the final residuum, shall become intense— 
intense with that sole intensity which the theatre can produce, 
and for the sake of which much perhaps will be forgiven it.” We 
have studied the preface carefully, and dealt with it in detail, in 
order to arrive at some understanding of the reason why Mr. James 
tries dramatic work—a course for which we fail to discover the 
slightest justification in the plays themselves. In the face of the 
‘solemn sentence last cited we simply “ give it up.” For “ inten- 
sity” is just the one thing beyond all others which the plays lack. 
‘They wind wearily on in page after page of the flabbiest dialogue, 
with never a story to tell, a situation to lead up to, or a character 
‘to develope, In The Album an impossible Baronet cheats an 
impossible artist out of his inheritance by concealing from the 
dying testator the fact that the artist is alive. But the Baronet 
is so plagued by a set of impossible women that he actuall 
makes over the four thousand a year to the artist. That is all the 
simple plot. Nobody behaves even distantly like a human being ; 
no faintest approach to credibility breaks through the 200 pages ; 
its action is about as swift as if it were one of Mr. James's own 
novels, Yet we might pardon these trifling drawbacks but for one 
thing—we are not amused. One drearily recalls the story of the 
man in the pit, at the first representation of The School for 
Scandal, who wished those people on the stage would stop talk- 
ing and let the play get on. What would the poor fellow do or 
say if he had to witness The Reprobate or The Album? Go to 
sleep, let us hope. 

‘We cannot, however, imagine such a sad thing as the perform- 
ance of the latter play, though we gather from Mr. James— 
unless we misapprehend his insinuating sentences—that provin- 
cial society has suffered from it. The Reprobate, however, 
might make quite a respectable twenty-minutes curtain-raiser, if 
it were well acted and about nine-tenths of it cut away. The 
notion of a young man being obliged to obey his guardian and his 
mamma as if he were a child of twelve is not strikingly novel, 
but his breaking-out can always be made amusing if treated in a 
proper spirit of farce. Of course Mr. James cannot descend to 
being funny, but an actor might do something with it. The 
scene in which the young “ reprobate’s” stepfather is only saved 
from detection in his evil courses by a chance that fathers the 
package of compromising letters upon the wild youth is really 
mirthful: we always have liked that dodge whenever we have 
seen it briskly played. 

Nobody can blame Mr. James for trying his hand at play- 
‘writing, or do anything but pity him for failing. Still, Mr. James 
ought to have contented himself with his former volume of 
futilities, if nothing short of publication would satisfy him. To 
issue a play to the reading public is, in itself, to court criticism 


of it as literature. A very good stage play may be very poor 


ttwaddle to read, and vice versd ; but Mr. James must surely know 


enough about books to realize that this volume has no sign of 
literary skill or creative power within its covers, Indeed, critics 


less humane than we might not unnaturally feel inclined to deal 
roughly with Mr. James, when they see that their leniency to 
his first dramatic efforts have been so little appreciated by the 
author.’ But we should be sorry to “break a butterfly upon the 
wheel”; besides, we are a little cheered in considering these 
“ plays” at the thought that the time spent over them by Mr. 
Henry James might have been devoted to the writing of 
stories about nothing in extreme detail and elaborately tortured 
TT have been our painful duty to 


MONRO'S ANCIENT MUSIC. 


The Modes of Ancient Greek Music, By D, B. Monro, M.A., 
Provost oa Oriel College, Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Tess. I 


tells us in his preface that the progress of his 
work has been more than once delayed by the accession 
of materials. He says that much of it was written before he 
“had the opportunity of studying two very interesting documents 
first made known in the course of last year in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique and the Philologus, namely the so- 
called Seikelos inscription from Tralles, and a fragment of the 
Orestes of Euripides.” (By the way, was not the so-called 
Seikelos inscription published in the Bulletin eleven years ago— 
in 1883, not 1893?) 

He gives transcripts of these pieces on pp. 89 and 92; and, in 
an appendix on pp. 134 ff., he adds a transcript of the Hymn 
to Apollo and several other pieces lately found at Delphi. 
But, unluckily, he has taken his transcripts at second 
hand from different sources, and they do not quite agree. 
In dealing with the Seikelos inscription and the fragment 
of Euripides he uses transcripts that are adapted to the enhar- 
monic scale; but in dealing with the Hymn to Apollo he uses a 
transcript that is adapted to a species of chromatic scale—tech- 
nically, toniaion. There is nothing to show whether these pieces 
were intended for the enharmonic or chromatic scales; but there 
are excellent reasons for supposing that, if a chromatic scale was 
adopted in the Hymn, it could not have been the species of chro- 
matic that was called the ¢oniaion. M. Reinach seems to have 
chosen the toniaion mainly on the ground that it would produce a 
transcript that could be played upon the piano. But, as Mr. Monro 
has followed Dr. Crusius in using such notes as a* and e* in his 
transcript of the fragment of Euripides, he need not have shrunk 
from using similar notes in his transcript of the Hymn. As it is, 
the ingenuous reader may be rather puzzled at finding that, 
although the transcripts all assume that o is a, one of them would 
make P into af and I into }, while the other two would make IT 
into ag and P into a*, a quarter-tone between ag and a. 

This seems to require clearing up. There were always two 
sets of notes—one set for voices, and the other for instru- 
ments. In the set for voices the common letters of the alphabet 
are taken in their natural order from A to Q; next beyond 
the © there is a modified A, beginning the alphabet again with 
every letter modified ; and next before the cammon A there is a 
modified Q, finishing an alphabet with another set of modifica- 
tions. Among these modified forms we find «i for H, = for T, 
u for 11, & for P, 9 for c, and so forth; and the order of the 
alphabets shows us that cis Sigma. From this we may infer 
that in the set of notes for instruments h is H, & is T, & is 0, 
& is P,€ is c, and ¢ is Sigma. Mr. Monro, however, takes h 
for I, & for A, & for B, c for ©, and so forth, and gives up * and 
€ as hopeless. Rejecting these two letters as additions of a later 
date, he proceeds to discuss “the remarkable fact that the two 
octaves represented by the fifteen original letters are in the 
Hypo-Lydian key.” But the “remarkable fact” is not a fact 
at all; for the second note im every tetrachord is wrong. 
He remarks that “ the tetrachord 6 ede is not written 
hE & I, buth  & I,” as though this were quite a matter of 
course; but nobody can doubt that, if the second note were E, 
it would be written E instead of <, which stands two places 
lower down the scale. 

As regards the intervals between the notes, Mr. Monro says, 
in the Epilogue, that ancient music had “a series of scales in 
which the delicacy and variety of the intervals still fill us with 
wonder.” But when he comes to deal with any given scale, he 
generally follows Fortlage in assuming that ancient music had 
practically no intervals but halves and quarters of a tone; and 
occasionally he follows Bellermann in assuming that the Aristo- 
xeneans used the “mean tone” of the modern tempered scale. 
Thus, he says, on p. 124, “ The Aristoxeneans regarded a musical 
interval as a quantity which could be measured directly by the 
ear, without reference to the numerical ratio upon which it might 
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be based : they practically adopted the system of equal tempera- 
ment.” Seeing that Aristoxenus based his system on the 
“ major tone,” this must mean that, if his followers tried to 
measure @ major tone by ear, they were bound to get a mean tone. 
And that is as good as saying that, if a man tried to coin a guinea 
without weighing the gold, he would be sure to coin a sovereign. 

This brings us to what Mr. Monro calls the Modes. In ancient 
Greece there were certain kinds or forms of music, which were 
known by national or tribal names—Dorian, Ionian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, and the like ; and these kinds or forms of music are the 
Modes of Mr. Monro’s treatise. Now, the national or tribal 
names were applied to rdvo: and also to dppovia : and Bickh, West- 
phal, Gevaert, and all the rest of them, maintain that the rove 
were keys, while the dpyovias were modes in the modern 
sense of the term. Their notion is that there was a Dorian 
mode as well as a Dorian key, a Phrygian mode as well as a 
Phrygian key, and so on; and that these keys and modes could 
be combined in such a way that a piece in the Dorian mode 
might be in the Phrygian key, or conversely. Mr. Monro sets to 
work to show that the révo: and dpyovia: are the same things 
under different names; and this is not a very difficult task. 
The difficulty is in showing that, if these things could be de- 
scribed indifferently as révo: or dppoviat, they were not keys and 
modes combined. Mr. Monro is of opinion that they “ primarily ” 
were keys; but this “ primarily” looks rather like an evasion of 
the point. On p. 101, he says that his purpose is “to show, in 
the first place, that there was no such distinction in ancient 
Greek music as that which scholars have drawn between modes 
(4ppovia) and keys (rdévos or rpéros); and, in the second place, 
that the musical scales denoted by these terms were primarily 
distinguished by difference of pitch—that, in fact, they were so 
many keys of the standard scale known in its final form as the 
Perfect System.” This last clause seems to mean that the dis- 
tinction was not only primarily, but exclusively, a matter of key. 
But on p. 107 he puts forward “the further hypothesis that the 
Phrygian music, in some at least of its forms, was dist:nguished 
not only by pitch, but also by the more or less conscious use of 
scales which differed in type from the scale of the Greek standard 
system.” He is led to this hypothesis by © passage in the 
Politics, viii. 7. 9, where Aristotle remarks that it practically was 
impossible to writeadithyramb in any dppoviaexcept the Phrygian. 
But there are many other passages in Aristotle, and Plato, and 
Plutarch, which imply that the difference between the dppovia 
was something more considerable than a difference of key. For 
our own part, we cannot conceive that—as Plato says in the 
Republic, p. 398 E—some of the dpyoviac were characteristic of 
drunkenness and sloth, others of courage and temperance, others 
again of lugubriousness, and so forth, if these dpyovias were only 
so many keys of the standard scale, 

Be that as it may, Mr. Monro has established his first proposi- 
tion that the révo: and dpyovias are the same things under 
different names; the corollary being that they could not be 
combined in such a way that a piece in the Dorian key might be 
in the Phrygian mode, and so forth. 


POETS ON POETS. 


Poets on Poets, Edited by Mrs. Ricnary Srracngy. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1894. 
A POETICAL anthology, made with any other aim than that 
of gathering together good poetry simply because it is good 
poetry, is for the most part a lamentable spectacle of misdirected 
diligence, It is of course amusing to know that Joachim du 
Bellay wrote one of his most exquisite poems about a cat; but 
why publish a collection of everything that everybody has written 
in verse about cats? It is interesting to know that Ford Madox 
Brown wrote at least one sonnet which, in its curious, individual 
‘way, was poetry ; but why print every scrap of verse that every 
indifferent painter has written? Anthologies made on such 
principles as these—and they crowd upon us from all the cheap 
presses—should never be made at all. They degrade literature. 
But the anthology which Mrs. Strachey has made out of what 
poets have said about poets seems to us to have some right to 
existence. For some curious reason, poets have always liked 
writing about one another ; and, of necessity, they have written 
excellently on a subject in which they were so intimately at 
home. Such a mass of good poetry as Mrs. Strachey has got to- 


gether can justify itself on its own merits; the verse which is 
bad, but interesting on account of what it says, is really in a very 
creditable minority ; and the interest of seeing what any crafts- 
man has to say of his own art is a perfectly legitimate interest. 
_ And, as Mrs. Strachey observes in her judicious introduction, 


“the circumstance that the poetic succession has been carried on 
by a series of groups or clusters has given us, in addition to in- 
dividual appreciations, a body of criticism revealing the artistic 
point of view in each successive period with remarkable clear- 
ness. To present this body of expert criticism in a continuous 
form is the object of the present volume.” And what good 
criticism it is, as well as good poetry! When Dryden said, 
“ poets themselves are the most proper, though, I conclude, not 
the only critics,” he was stating a fact which is sometimes dis- 
puted, though indisputable, and sometimes overlooked, though 
the volume before us would seem to render such an oversight i im- 
possible. From the days when Lydgate affirmed of Chaucer that 
“he of English in making was the best,” to the days when Landor 
declared of Browning: 
Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
- man hath walk’d along our roads with step 
0 active, so inquiring eye, or 

So varied in 
almost every English poet has been generously just to his con- 
temporaries, and almost every poet has found the exact word of 
definition, of revelation, which the prose critics were laboriously 
hunting for, or still more laboriously writing round. Could 
anything be more acutely critical, in the severest sense of the 
word, than these lines of Shelley on Coleridge, lines which are 
not less admirable as verse than as criticism ?— 

You will see Coleridge ; he who sits obscure 

In the exceeding lustre and the pure 

Intense irradiation of a mind 

Which, with its own internal lightning blind, 

Fla wearily through darkness and despair— 

A cloud-encircled meteor of the air, 

A hooded eagle among blinking owls. 


Those seven lines are not merely good criticism ; they are final ; 
they leave nothing more to be said. Criticism, at such a height, 
is no longer mere reasoning; it has the absolute sanction of 
intuition, It is, perhaps, a little strange that a poet should 
take the trouble to be a critic. Books are, after all, so second- 
rate by the side of men and women; and “ books made out of 
books” (did not Walt Whitman say?) “pass away.” But 
poets are capricious, and at times like to amuse themselves 
seriously. Then they write about one another, and if any one 
will turn over Mrs. Strachey’s excellent compilation, he will eee 
that they are the only people who know what to say, and how to 
say it, on the subject of poets and poetry. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES. 


Lancelot Andrewes. By Rosert L. Orriey, M.A., 
the Pusey House, Oxford. London: Methuen & 


1894. 


i we were choosing out of the long list of eminent Anglican 

divines one who might stand as a representative at once of 
Anglican learning and Anglican devotion, it is likely that nine 
out of every ten of us would hit upon the name of Lancelot 
Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester. There have been ecclesiastics 
of greater administrative power, of greater ability and learning, 
of at least equal devotion ; but for learning and sanctity united 
in a single man there are but few one can set beside him, It 
may be that it is his sanctity more than his learning that has 
preserved his memory still green amongst ordinary English 
church-people. With George Herbert, with Bishop Ken, with 
Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, Andrewes is still remembered 
and reverenced widely as an example—as, indeed, a type—of 
Anglican saintliness. His Manual of Private Devotions, like 
Wilson’s Sacra Privata, is a living book to us, not merely a 
venerable tradition; it is still the intimate companion of not « 
few of those more serious Churchmen who prefer as a guide to 
their spiritual exercises a master characterized indeed 
abundant fervour, but characterized, also, by an English restraint 
and dignity of expression. 

It is to do a useful work, certainly, to have the lives of such 
men nowadays re-written and published, at a moderate cost, for 
popular use. Spite of all the attacks made on her, the intelligent: 
interest felt in the English Church is both deep and increasing ; 
and an immense number of people are desirous not only of re- 
maining loyal to her principles, but of being so established in 
their faith as to be able both to themselves and to all oncomers. 
to give a reasonable account of it. Now for such a purpose 
treatises on theology are really of less value than well-written 
lives of eminent religious persons; in the nature of the case the 
former have not for the ordinary reader the same interest, the 
same attraction; their necessarily abstract character [renders 


